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Letters Home 


by WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS. 
















































Cherry 


by BOOTH TARKINGTON, author of “The Gen- . 


” ete. 


tleman from Indiana,” “ Monsieur Beaucatre, 
A sparkling romance, in-which Mr. Sudge- 
berry, a conceited and hopeless prig, tells of 
his love for charrhing Sylvia Gray, whose 
beauty, wit, cherry ribbons dazzle and en- 
snare him. Sprightly, clever comedy. 


Illustrated in color by A. I. Keller. 
Ornamented cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 


An exceedingly interesting story told in 
letters written home by various people in 
New York. They not only describe New 
York life from novel viewpoints, but un- 
fold to the reader a fascinating story of the 
American metropolis. 


Uniform with Mr. Howells’ other works, $1.50. 





Judgment 
by ALICE BROWN, author of “The Mannerings,” etc. 


Shall a woman forgive a man for the sins of 
his early life? Are there as many judgments 
to be passed as there are such cases? In 
this novel a woman has to decide the question 
for herself, and she does it in her own way. 
She meets a man; she loves him—and then 
she learns his history. And from the story 
the author makes a live heroine of a fictitious 


one. Illustrated by W. T. Smedley. 
Ornamented cloth, $1.25. 


The Heart of Hyacinth 


by ONOTO WATANNA, author of ‘‘A Fapanese 





Nightingale,”’ etc. 

An exquisite love story of Japan, told with 
tender sentiment and dainty comedy. Beauti- 
fully bound, uniform with A fFapanese 
Nightingale ; lavender cloth, with gold and 
colored decorations, pictures in color, and 
marginal drawings in tint by Japanese 
artists. 


of Months,” etc. 

A novel of New York. It tells of English 
and American society, the scenes laid in 
London and in New York—‘“‘the relent- 
less city’’-—and in charming country resorts. 
The plot concerns the wedding of an English 
nobleman to an American heiress and the 
exciting complications which follow. 


Ornamented cloth, $1.50. 


Deckel edges and gilt top, in box, $2.00 net. 


The Relentless City 


by E. F. BENSON, author of ‘‘ Dodo,’ ‘‘ The Book 
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The Maids of Paradise 


by ROBERT W. CHAMBERS, author of “Car- 
digan,”’ etc. 
The maids of Paradise, an idyllic French 
village, live in the stirring days of the Franco- 
Prussian War. Fighting is rife through 
many of the pages, but the dominant note is 
love, and this is the happiest romance that 
the author has done. 
Illustrated by André Castaigne and others. 
‘ * Ornamented red cloth, $1.50. 





Hesper 


by HAMLIN GARLAND, author of ‘ The Captain 
of the Gray-Horse Troop.” 
A love story of the West, strong and virile, 
in which Mr. Garland is at home amongst. his 
wild mountains, plains, mining camps, and 
cattle ranches. The life is described in all 
of its primitive vigor and disregard of con- 
ventions. The work is one of remarkable 
realism and dramatic intensity—a worthy 
successor to The Captain of the Gray-Horse 
Troop. Ornamented cloth, $1.50. 





Dr. Lavendar’s People 
by MARGARET DELAND, author of ** Old Ches- 


ter Tales.” 

Similar to this latter book, these stories of a 

quiet old town and its quaint but lovable 

people are told with power, finesse, and 

masterly precision. Dr. Lavendar appears in 

the stories as the friend and father of his 

people, whose joys and sorrows are even as 

his own. Illustrated by Lucius Hitchcock. 
Ornamented Cloth, $1.50. 


Judith of the Plains 


by MARIE MANNING, author of “Lord Alingham, 
Bankrupt.” 


A romance of the plains at the end of the 
cattle days in Wyoming, rich in humor. 
Judith stands out against the background 
of cattle stealing, cattle stampeding, and 
lynching, a noble figure, thr@bbing with 
passion and life, dominating the action of 
the tale and carrying it to a thrilling climax. 
Ornamented cloth, $1.50. 


Lady Rose’s Daughter 


by MRS. HUMPHRY WARD. 


Here is a book which, when first published 
in the spring of the year, was read, it seemed, 
by every one who reads novels, good, bad, or 
indifferent. Yet now, in the heart of the 
fall-publication season, the public continues 
to buy Lady Rose’s Daughter even more 
eagerly than it did nine months ago. 

Illustrated by. Howard Chandler Christy. 
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COMMENT 


Ir Tammany can furnish the sort of government New York 
wants, New York will have that sort of government after 
New - Year’s. Perhaps Tammany can do it; perhaps not. 
In the doubt lies hope. At any rate, Tammany’s chance has 
come again, and, on the whole, it is a very good chance for 
Tammany. Its leader, Charles Murphy, has won a conclusive 
victory over all his rivals and foes, inside and outside of his 
organization. He has beaten fusion, beaten McLaughlin, 
beaten Devery, and beaten all the mutinous subchiefs of the 
Tammany fold who were ready to defy him the moment it 
became safe. Murphy comes strong to the throne in Man- 
hattan. His victory is first to be considered: let us think 
of it as hopefully as we may. He drove out Devery. That 
was a courageous action at least. He chose for Comptroller 
Mr. Grout, a man of proved ability, who will doubtless admin- 
ister the office at least as well in the two years to come as 
in the two years past. He chose for Mayor a presentable man, 
of good private character, good manners, and, we doubt not, 
Mr. McClellan has borne himself well in a 
trying campaign. We don’t doubt that he means to be as good 
a Mayor as he ean, or as Charles Murphy will let him. How 
good that will be we must wait to see. It seems to be the 
desire of a majority of the people of New York that certain 
individuals shall enjoy special privileges, and that the laws 
shall be enforced with reservations. Under Murphy the laws 
will doubtless be enforced in that way, and favors will be 
granted at the cost of the public to persons whose deserts 
seem to the boss to warrant it. If that is what the peo- 
ple of New York want, they are going to have their desire. 
We cannot believe that there is any general mourning among 
the great corporations, whose interests are mixed up with those 
of the city, because Tammany has won. It has always been 
possible to do business with Tammany. That Murphy and 
McClellan will forthwith contrive and promote the rede- 
moralization of the police force, the protection of all forms of 
vice as a means of political revenue, and the prostitution of 
all branches of the city government to purposes of greed 
and graft we shall not believe until we have to. After all, 
Tammany has had a lesson. We shall have time enough to 
see whether it has learned any part of it. 


good intentions. 


We discuss elsewhere at greater length the result of the 
elections, so far as this is deducible from the early returns 
of Wednesday, November 4. We desire to say here that, while 
it was impracticable for the fusionists to refuse a renomina- 
tion to Mayor Low if he desired it, yet if that gentleman 
had himself declined to run again, and had urged his friends 
to put forward an Independent Democrat, he would have 
rendered it impossible for the adherents of Tammany Hall 
to pretend that the defeat of their candidate would imperil 
the success of the Democracy throughout the nation in 1904. 
That the argument has but little weight is known to well-in- 
formed residents of the city, for Mr. Van Wyck, a representa- 
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tive of Tammany Hall, was Mayor in 1900 when Mr. McKin- 
ley carried the State of New York by a plurality of more than 
143,000, and Mr. Low was Mayor in 1902 when Mr. Coler 
carried the city by a colossal majority. It is true, neverthe- 
less, that, outside of the city, and especially in distant parts 
of the Union, many doubtful voters might be influenced by 
the fact that the voters of New York had been afraid to con- 
fide their municipal interests to a Democrat. The utmost was 
made of this argument by Mr. McClellan’s supporters, and it 
probably exercised a good deal of influence. We must, on the 
other hand, admit that nothing could be more reasonable 
than Mayor Low’s desire to see his administration stamped 
with popular approval. He has tried to do his duty, and he 
was entitled to his reward. Nor was it, perhaps, to be ex- 
pected that, as a Republican, he could feel particularly 
anxious that the announcement should go forth on the eve 
of a national election that Democrats, even of the Independ- 
ent type, had gained control of the commercial metropolis. 


Another point must not be lost sight of by those who assert 
that the Citizens’ Union should have ignored Mayor Low’s 
claim to recognition and insisted upon nominating an Inde- 
pendent Democrat. The Citizens’ Union had to reckon with 
Mr. Platt, who defeated their candidate in 1897 by putting 
forward General Tracy on a regular Republican ticket. It is 
by no means certain that he would not have pursued a similar 
course this year had an Independent Democrat been named 
by the Citizens’ Union. Under all the circumstances, there 
seems to have been nothing for the fusionists to do but to re- 
nominate Mayor Low, in spite of the fact that he had ceased 
to be popular among German-American citizens and had 
given offence to some pewerful corporations. We add that 
one of the best, if not the best, of Mayor Low’s appointments, 
was that of General Greene to be Police Commissioner, yet 
the latter’s connection with the Asphalt Trust presented a 
weak point in his armor, upon which the opponents of the 
Low administration concentrated their attack during the last 
week of the canvass. By thus assuming the aggressive against 
General Greene, and by their overthrow of Mr. McLaughlin 
in Brooklyn, the leaders of Tammany Hall managed some- 
what to improve their prospect of victory at the ballot-box. 


When Mayor Van Wyck went out of office on January 1, 
1902, there was a general expectation that some, if not many, 
of his appointees could be punished for malfeasance in a 
criminal court. The expectation has been disappointed. The 
conviction, however, remains unshaken that the leaders of 
Tammany Hall used their control of the municipal govern- 
ment for the purpose of making money. How could this 
purpose be fulfilled. without entanglement in the meshes 
of the criminal law? This is a question of keen and abiding 
interest to taxpayers, and Mr. Alfred Henry Lewis has under- 
taken to answer it in a book entitled The Boss, and How He 
Came to Rule New York. This book purports to be an ex- 
planation of the methods by which “graft” is secured and 
punishment avoided when the government of New York city 
is in the hands of Tammany Hall. Mr. Lewis begins his 
exposition by saying that each year of the Van Wyck ad- 
ministration a valuation would be made of the personal prop- 
erty of the residents of the city. Ostensibly this valuation 
would be a reasonable one; nevertheless, in the course of a few 
months it would be cut down to less than one-ninth of the 
estimated total, on the affidavits of the individuals whose 


_ property had been appraised. Mr. Lewis gives us to under- 


stand that those persons whose personal-property tax bills 
were thus reduced contributed a fraction of the sum saved 
to the representatives of the machine. Now there is no doubt 
that this method of procuring funds was practised under 
the Tweed régime. The records of the Tax Commissioners 
will show, for instance, that, not long before Tweed’s over- 
throw, the valuation of the personal property of a citizen 
who was then the largest wholesale dry-goods merchant in the 
city of New York was cut down to an insignificant fraction 
of the original figure, through the interposition of a Repub- 
lican lawyer suspected of being one of Tweed’s agents. 


Mr. Lewis goes on to assert that of the $20,000,000 which, 
in round numbers, were annually allotted to official salaries, 
five per cent. was annually assessed for the benefit of the 
machine, and that of the one million dollars thus accruing, 
















































































two-thirds found its way to district leaders of Tammany, 
and the other one-third into the general coffer—that is to say, 
into the hands of the chairman of the Finance Committee, 
who was never called upon to render an account of his receipts 
and disbursements. Of the $40,000,000 annually expended 
on supplies for public needs, one-fifth, according to Mr. Lewis, 
went to the machine under the guise of “commissions.” The 
further averment is made that of the $65,000,000 representing 
the yearly payments on contracts, the machine received at 
least forty per cent. How can these charges be proved? They 
cannot be proved, we are told, because the only persons who 
could prove them were themselves accomplices in the swindling 
of the city. Mr. Lewis goes on to enumerate other sources of 
illicit revenue. He points out that a guaranty company was 
organized for the purpose of bonding officials, contractors, 
and purveyors of supplies. As the annual charge was two 
per cent. on the amount guaranteed, and as the aggregate 
guaranteed amounted to nearly one hundred million dollars, 
the resultant profit for certain representatives of the machine 
would not fall far short of two million dollars. As regards 
faro-banks, pool-rooms, and disorderly resorts, Mr. Lewis 
alleges that the monthly ransom paid by each ran from fifty 
dollars to two thousand dollars, and that the aggregate return 
from this source was about four million dollars. Large sums 
are also said to be paid by corporations doing business in 
New York for the purpose of securing favors or averting 
extortion. We are assured that many millions were obtained 
in this way during each year of the Van Wyck administration. 
We need not say that Mr. Lewis’s charges will hurt nobody 
in particular, so long as they are unaccompanied by legal 
proof. They might suggest, however, to a fusionist mu- 
nicipal government some fruitful lines of investigation. There 
is one question, nevertheless, which taxpayers would have been 
glad to hear Mr. Lewis answer. If it be true that so much 
was stolen under the Van Wyck régime, and that absolutely 
nothing is stolen under a fusionist administration, how does 
it happen that the budget approved by the Board of Estimates 
on October 31,1903, was the largest ever made up for New York 
city? The total figures are $106,674,955, which represent an 
increase of $9,555,923. If every dollar received from the tax- 
payers during the last two years has been honestly expended 
on salaries, supplies, and contracts, why is so large an addition 
to the budget required? No doubt an explanation can be given, 
but we wisk that it had been forthcoming. 


The important news of the secession of Panama from Co- 
lombia as a consequence of the rejection of the Hay-Herran 
canal treaty by the Colombian Congress was not unexpected. 
That Panama would be likely to take such a course when the 
ratification of the treaty became hopeless has been repeatedly 
suggested in this paper. The canal means vastly more 
to Panama than to any of her sister states whose votes 
threaten to deprive her of it. That she was convinced that 
she ought to have it was well understood. It appears now 
that she has the courage of her convictions. If she can 
maintain her position as a separate republic she can not only 
insure the building of the canal, but can keep for herself the 
considerable emoluments that will result from the conces- 
sions she will be able to make. In the course of another 
week fuller and further news may indicate how this interest- 
ing situation will work cut. 


Secretary-of-the-Treasury Shaw, speaking at Boston on 
October 29, advocated a subsidy for American ships. It is 
well known that a bill framed for the purpose was introduced 
in the Fifty-seventh Congress, and had the earnest support 
of Senator Frye and Senator Hanna, but was nevertheless 
defeated. Mr. Shaw says that he had the experts of the 
Treasury Department compute what would have been the cost 
to the nation of that bill had it become a law. They showed, 
we are informed, that, under the provisions of the bill, not 
more than nine million dollars could have been expended in 
any one year. Mr. Shaw contrasted that sum with the large 
amount now annually paid by us to foreign subsidized ships, 
in order to get our foreign commerce carried. He put the 
amount thus annually paid at two hundred million dollars. 
What Mr. Shaw omits to mention is the fact that the sub- 
sidy bill was killed, not through Democratic opposition, which, 
taken by itself, would have proved futile, but through the 
refusal of influential Republican Senators—among them Sen- 
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ator Allison—to support it. There is no reason to believe 
that the leaders of the Republican party will permit final ac- 
tion to be taken on the subsidy bill at either the extra session 
or the first regular session of the Fifty-eighth Congress. 
Should Mr. Roosevelt be elected President in November, 
1904, the bill may be taken up and passed at the second, or 
long, regular session. No measure that would put the Re- 
publican party on the defensive during the approaching cam- 
paign has any chance of being passed. The same determina- 
tion to do nothing that may require apology or explanation 
on the stump is expected to smother any project to expand 
the currency or render it more elastic. It is also certain 
that economy will be the watchword of the Republican ma- 
jority from November 9 until the first regular session of 
Congress ends. The virtual disappearance of the surplus 
is a warning that Mr. Roosevelt’s advisers will be sure to heed. 


It would not be easy to exaggerate the importance of the 
Citizens’ Industrial Association of America, the formation of 
which was completed on October 30, at Chicago. Delegates 
from nearly sixty cities, ranging geographically from San 
Francisco to New York, and including several large towns in 
Canada, took part in the convention by which the society was 
organized. Not only is this association national in scope, but 
it is catholic as regards the interests represented. It admits 
employees as well as employers, and its fundamental purpose 
is to establish harmony between capital and labor. Its aims 
are set forth in detail by the constitution and by-laws, which 
state the object of the organization to be to assist by all law- 
ful means. the properly constituted authorities of the State 
and nation in maintaining and defending the supremacy of 
the law and the rights of the citizen. Also, to assist local, 
State, and national associations of manufacturers and em- 
ployers in their efforts to establish and maintain industrial 
peace, and to create a sentiment in opposition to all forms 
of coercion, violence, and intimidation. The resolutions 
which were adopted, with a close approach to unanimity, set 
forth that while determined to carry on a firm and uncom- 
promising contest with the abuses of labor-unions as now con- 
stituted and managed, the association, at the same time, ac- 
knowledges the right of workmen to combine, and admits 
that their combination, when rightly effected and conducted, 
may prove highly useful to the community at large. That is 
to say, the Citizens’ Industrial Association of America de- 
clares that while it is resolved to afford ample protection to 
all seeking to earn a livelihood, and would, therefore, favor 
the “open shop,” it will act in the true interests of the great 
mass of working-men themselves. Mr. David N. Parry, of 
Indianapolis, was elected president without opposition. That 
the association will be well provided with funds is evident 
from the provision that all members of the association shall 
pay an initiation fee of $25 to $100, artd annual dues which 
shall be not less than $10 nor greater than $200. The large 
resources thus secured will be employed primarily to extend 
the organization of the movement throughout the country. 
Mr. C. N. Chadwick, of Brooklyn, one of the speakers in the 
convention, insisted that no injustice was intended to em- 
ployees by the new association, which was organized with no 
other intent than to put down tumult and disorder, and up- 
hold the constitutional right of every American citizen to 
work when, where, and at what wage he chooses. The action 
taken at Chicago means, of course, that hereafter labor- 
unions will find themselves confronted all over the United 
States with a mighty organization formed for the specific 
purpose of putting an end to boycotting and to the intimida- 
tion of non-unionist workers. 


The irritation caused in Canada by the award of the Alaska 
Boundary Commission might possibly have some serious 
consequences but for the tempting prospect opened by Mr. 
Chamberlain of a preference for Canadian wheat in the Brit- 
ish market. The Halifax Chronicle has not hesitated to say 
that the Alaska episode has made it clear that the existing re- 
lations of the Dominion to the British Empire cannot be con- 
tinued much longer. The Nova Scotia paper goes on to de- 
clare that there is much to be said in favor of asserting com- 
plete political independence for Canada. Such a step would 
free her from the danger of being embroiled with the United 
States on account of her relation to Great Britain, and at the 
same time would secure for her the benefit that would accrue 























































from the application to her of the protection of the Monroe 
Doctrine. More important than the utterance of any news- 
paper was the averment made in the Ottawa House of Com- 
mons by Sir Wilfrid Laurier, the Premier of the Dominion. 
He had arrived, he said, at the conviction that, so long as 
Canada remains a dependency of the British Crown, the 
powers that Canadians now have are not sufficient for the 
maintenance of their rights. They must ask the British Par- 
liament, he added, for more extensive power, so that hereafter, 
if the Canadians should ever have occasion to deal with a 
boundary question, they can deal with it in their own way. 
This means, if it means anything, that Sir Wilfrid would 
ask the British Parliament so to amend the British North- 
America Act of 1867 as to give the Dominion of Canada the 
right to conclude treaties in her own name, and through her 
own diplomatic agents. We scarcely need point out that the 
coneession of such a right would be tantamount to the ac- 
knowledgment of entire political independence on the part 
of Canada. , We do not believe, however, that Canadians will 
go so far, unless Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme of a preferential 
tariff should come to be looked upon as hopeless. 


It may be that Senator Gorman found it indispensable to 
inject the race issue into the Maryland canvass this year in 
order to elect his candidate for Governor. As we have often 
pointed out, the negro vote is an important factor in New 
York, New Jersey and Indiana, but, of late years, in those 
States, it has been divided to a considerable extent between 
the two great political parties. Senator Gorman’s introduc- 
tion of the race issue into the Maryland canvass provoked 
the Washington Suffrage League, an influential association 
of colored men, to send circulars to negro voters in all the 
States where elections took place this year, urging them to 
vote the Republican ticket, on the ground that negro suffrage 
is in peril. The same association has issued a call for a na- 
tional negro suffrage convention, to be held in Washington on 
December 14 and 15. We repeat that there will be time 
enough for Democrats to raise the race issue when the Repub- 
lican administration introduces in Congress a “ force bill,” 
for the purpose of compelling Southern States to respect the 
Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amendments of the Federal Con- 
stitution. We would not for a moment deny that the cry 
“No foree bill: no negro domination!” had much to do with 
the defeat of President Harrison in 1892, but we submit that 
no provocation of the kind has been given in the Fifty- 
seventh Congress, or is likely to be offered in the Congress 
that convenes on November 9. Not only have long-headed 
Republicans ceased to talk about force bills, but some of them 
have openly expressed regret for the passage of the Four- 
teenth and Fifteenth Amendments. 


The statement issued by the Federal Treasury on October 31 
will tend to check the discussion of the disposition of the sur- 
plus. Undoubtedly there has been for some years a large ex- 
cess of revenue over expenditure, and, so far as this excess 
was due to customs duties, it represented a continual drain 
of currency from the pockets of the people into the Treasury 
vaults. Without some change in the existing law, the surplus 
arising from customs duties cannot be brought back into 
circulation. There seems to be no likelihood, however, of any 
further increase of the surplus. The receipts and expendi- 


tures of the Federal government during the first four months. 


of the current fiscal year practically balanced one another. 
The surplus for the same four months of the last fiscal year 
amounted to about $18,500,000, including $5,000,000 of antici- 
pated interest. The present shrinkage of revenue is due to a 
decline of the customs receipts, especially in the sugar and 
steel schedules. There is no reason to expect a material 
change in this respect during the ensuing twelvemonth. 
Moreover, the falling off in the importation of articles of 
luxury is likely to be even more noticeable six months hence 
than it is now. As regards the crops, it seems to be now 
generally admitted that this year’s yield of cotton will fall 
considerably below the estimate which was current a fortnight 
ago. A trustworthy computation of the wheat harvest will 
not be forthcoming before December 10, but the news from 
some of the most important wheat-producing States is en- 
couraging, and it now looks as if the output of this cereal 
would not drop below that of 1902 by more than a few million 
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bushels. It appears, from an estimate just issued by the 
Director of the Mint, that the gold output of the United 
States for the calendar year 1902 was 3,870,000 ounces (valued 
at $80,000,000), which represents an increase of 64,500 ounces 
over the yield of 1901. The output of silver during the same 
twelvemonth was 55,500,000 ounces, or 286,000 ounces more 
than in 1901. The coining value of the silver produced in 
1902 was $71,757,575, but the commercial value was only $29,- 
415,000. Obviously, there are some auspicious features in our 
economical situation, but, on the whole, it seems probable that 
the readjustment of values and of wages rendered necessary 
by overproduction and overspeculation in certain fields of 
enterprise is by no means completed.. 


The latest news from the Far East is, to some extent, re- 
assuring, and indicates an interposition on the part of Eng- 
land and France in favor of the maintenance of peace. As 
we have formerly pointed out, neither Russia nor Japan is 
willing to commit an overt act of aggression, lest the aid 
of an ally be lost. The treaty between Russia and France 
on the one hand, and that between Japan and Great Britain 
on the other, provide that assistance shall be rendered only 
in the event of one of the signatories being attacked by two 
or more powers. It follows a fortiori that no signatory could 
claim co-operation if, instead of being attacked by even one 
power, it was itself the aggressor. Now, neither Russia nor 
Japan feels absolutely certain of success in a naval contest, 
and both powers, therefore, hesitate to put themselves in a 
position where they would forfeit the right to call on an ally 
for help. As things are now, both France and England are 
desirous of avoiding entanglement in a conflict that would 
compel them to oppose one another. The only way of avert- 
ing such an unwelcome collision is to exert moral pressure 
on their respective allies; to make the Czar and the Mikado 
understand that the Russo- French and Anglo - Japanese 
treaties will be strictly construed. Under the circumstances, 
it is manifest that neither Japan nor Russia would feel like 
beginning a war. The visit of Count Lamsdorff, the Russian 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, to Paris has convinced him, 
apparently, that while France will support her Russian ally, 
should she be attacked by two enemies at once, she will not 
transcend by a hair’s breadth the precise terms of her treaty 
with the Czar, provided she would thereby risk a collision 
with England. It is a curious fact, as showing the influence 
still exerted by royal personages on public affairs, that, but 
for the visit of King Edward VII. to Paris, and the subse- 
quent establishment of extremely friendly relations between 
France and England, a war between Russia and Japan would 
probably have broken out ere now. 


Count Lamsdorff’s visit to President Loubet and Premier 
Combes is a further development of that new phase of Euro- 
pean politics, several factors in which we have from time 
to time commented on. It is of a piece with the cessation of 
jealousy between Austria and Russia, in the face of the dire 
need of the Macedonians; with the visits of King Edward to 
Rome and Paris; with the better relations, therefrom result- 
ing, between England, France, and Italy; and in an even 
closer degree with the meeting of King Edward and the Em- 
peror Franz Josef. To speak more directly, Count Lams- 
dorff has gone to Paris to strengthen and advance the Austro- 
Russian policy in Turkey, the main obstacle to which lies in 
the interested opposition of a group of German conces- 
sionaries, backed by the German embassy at Constantinople. 
In writing of the new Macedonian programme, we said that 
its success largely depended on the western European powers 
acting as a counterpoise to Berlin, and Count Lamsdorff shows 
how well he realizes this by his visit to Paris, bearing a 
message which frankly acknowledges, and rejoices in, the 
cordial relations between France and England, since, without 
the help of both, the Macedonian reforms are doomed before- 
hand. It must be remembered that France and England, as 
well as Russia and Austria, and, for the matter of that, Ger- 
many also, were all pledged by the Berlin Treaty to intro- 
duce just such reforms in the three vilayets and Adrianople 
twenty-five years ago; and this promise has been violated year 
after year, owing to disgensions and jealousies between the 
powers. To remove this stumbling-block, there was needed 
just such a general establishing of truer and more humane 



























































































relations among the powers as was foreshadowed, though not 
effectively achieved, by the Hague conference; such relations 
as King Edward has so earnestly labored to bring about. In- 
teresting in the same connection is the declaration of Mr. 
Asquith, in favor of England’s more effective intervention in 
Macedonian affairs, along the lines so splendidly laid down by 
Mr. Gladstone. Mr. Asquith may, perhaps, be Foreign Sec- 
retary in the next Liberal cabinet. 


The death of Theodor Mommsen removes almost the last 
of a great generation of Germans, though, indeed, Mommsen 
was by birth a Dane, rather than a German, as was also Von 
Moltke. Both belonged tu the great cycle before “ Bismarck 
made Germany great and the Germans small,” as Sir Robert 
Morier puts it. Mommsen further represented the iconoclastic 
epoch of criticism, which inclined to disbelieve everything 
which cannot be demonstrated by legal evidence. He was of 
the school whose Homeric criticism has been happily parodied 
by the saying that “the Iliad and Odyssey were not written by 
Homer, but by some one else of the same name.” Much of 
the so-called Higher Criticism of the Old and New Testa- 
ments, in the hands of men like Strauss, took on a similar 
coloring, and, in the same spirit, Theodor Mommsen played 
havoc among the early kings of Rome, almost as great havoc 
as was played by one of them among the poppies of his 
garden. The peculiar bent of his mind came from his study 
in inscriptions, and his editorship of the great Corpus In- 
scriptionum, and he came to his History of Rome imbued 
with the idea that only that was to be accepted as true for 
which there was documentary or monumental evidence. But 
the chief value of his work is when we come to fully his- 
torical times, where his keen insight and clear sense enabled 
him to analyze characters like Cesar, Cicero, and Pompey in 
a manner full of originality and force. Like his great con- 
temporary Virchow, Mommsen was not merely a savant, but 
was also a citizen, full of the best old German traditions of 
liberty and responsibility, and his uncompromising spirit of 
independence brought him more than once into collision with 
the authorities. He was a noble representative of a great 
type, which becomes rarer every year. 


At the very hour when Mommsen, the historian of Rome, 
und the editor of the Inscriptions, was dying, the Gallery of 
Inscriptions in the Vatican caught fire, as though igniting a 
classic pyre to the departing hero. Happily the loss to the 
Roman collections was not very great, for any serious damage 
to the Vatican would mean a loss irreparable for Christen- 
dom. Whether we think of the invaluable early Christian 
manuscripts in both Greek and Latin, or the Renaissance 
paintings of the great Italian masters, we cannot but be 
heartily grateful that the damage was so small; and it is 
pleasant to record that the fire made an occasion for Pope 
Pius X. to impress his personality, courage, and presence of 
mind on the Roman populace. Here, as elsewhere, there are 
symptoms of better relations between the two powers which 
still divide Rome. 


It would seem as though the efforts of the American Fed- 
eration of Musicians to discipline the Marine Band of Wash- 
ington were somewhat disproportionate to the possible result. 
The Marine Band is about the only government band which 
competes with the union musicians to any important extent, 
and if the organized musicians succeed in destroying its 
efficiency, or driving it out of their field, they will not be so 
very much ahead. Twenty-five hundred musicians refused to 
' play for the paraders in the Chicago centennial celebration 
because the Marine Band took part. The wages lost on that 
one occasion must have amounted to a greater sum than the 
members of the federation have lost by the Marine Band’s 
competition for many years. The federation does not demand 
that the band shall disband, nor even that it shall play only 
in the government service. It can play if it plays gratis. 
The union objects to its playing for money in competition 
with private bands. It is the enjoyment of this privilege that 
has brought in money enough to make the band the efficient 
musical organization it is. Government pay is not liberal 
enough to retain musicians of the degree of skill the band 
needs. The federation has asked Secretary Moody to forbid 
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the band from accepting contracts from private parties, and 
the Secretary has excused himself from complying. Now 
Congress is to be asked to pass a law on the subject. The 
resort to Congress shows that the case is one of extraordinary 
difficulty for the union. 


If it is permissible to find amusement in anything per- 
taining to so grim a miscarriage of justice as the acquittal 
of James Tillman’ for shooting Editor Gonzales, food for 
mirth might be found in the letter of W. J. Risinger, one of 
the jurymen who found Tillman not guilty, to the Spartan- 
burg Journal. Mr. Risinger complains of the criticism which 
the jury’s verdict has called out. Declaring that the “ annals 
of history ” fail to disclose a single conviction of any man for 
shooting an editor, he deprecates the apparent desire of the 
press for “more blood, which can be found by walking in 
the footsteps of N. G. Gonzales.” The State and “the 
masses ” being apparently satisfied with the verdict, the press, 
he thinks, ought not to complain. And he adds: “If I was 
an Editor. and not satisfied with the Defendant’s acquittal 
and had the grit to follow my pen, I would certainly invite 
the Defendant to Entertain me beyond the Georgia lines 
which would be more patriotic to my fellowman than to sit 
in my sanctum and abuse him with my pen. In Extending 
this invitation mention above I would say to my Bro Editor, 
If I should prove the unfortunate one in the affair not to call 
it murder but suicide by the abuse of liberty with the wrong 
man.” Mr. Risinger is evidently a survival, and in some re- 
spects a delightful one, of the good old times. That a per- 
son of his sentiments should bring about a disagreement in 
a jury of which he was a member would not be surprising, 
but that the whole jury in the Tillman case felt as he did 
about the veniality of shooting editors does seem extraordi- 
nary. He seems to be an honest man according to his lights, 
but his lights are the lights of the eighteenth century. 


President Merrill of Colgate University finds much fault 
with football as at present played, as being a game that is 
seriously deficient in the element of sport, but he credits 
it with some virtues, and, among others, with cultivating ob- 
servation. President Eliot, writing in the Atlantic Monthly 
about schools, mentions it as one of the ill results of the 
great increase of interest in sports among schoolboys, that the 
boys’ powers of observation are less cultivated than formerly. 
That children should learn to observe he considers of great 
importance, and thinks boys fortunate who go to school in 
the country, where animals, tame and wild, and natural 
growths and objects provoke their attention. But he finds 
that the present overpowering: interest in sports draws away 
the minds of the boys from nature study, and as for the ob- 
servation that games develop, he says it becomes automatic, 
and therefore not of much educational value. Not that he 
disparages sport as sport, for he does not. 


No doubt the best speaker who took part in the recent 
political campaign in New York was Mr. Bourke Cockran. 
He is a born orator with a wonderful voice, a rare and edify- 
ing command of language, the power to think on his feet, and 
most of the other talents and arts that oratory comprises. In 
the recent Mayor’s race in New York he spoke for Tammany. 
At the Mayoralty campaign preceding he spoke against it. 
He usually speaks on one side or the other whenever an iin- 
portant campaign is on. We hope he will continue to do so. 
His art is highly remarkable. Its display always entertains 
and edifies thousands of listeners. But why should Mr. Cock- 
ran speak only on one side in a given campaign? His dis- 
position to favor each side turn about in different years is 
very fair and friendly, but why not speak for both sides in 
each campaign? That would: be friendlier and fairer still. 
The same brass bands play for both sides every campaign. 
Mr. Cockran possesses and plays upon a rarer and more de- 
lectable instrument than is in use in any brass band in town, 
but he only plays for one party in any given season. It 
seems a pity, and a public loss, that he should see fit so to 
restrict himself. He could certainly have made _ better 
speeches for Dr. Low last month than for Colonel McClellan, 
but he only spoke for McClellan. We don’t think he does 
his talent justice when he restricts it in that way. 





The Municipal Election in New York City 


HERE has seldom been a more sweeping victory than was won 
by Tammany Hall on Tuesday, November 3, in New York city. 
Not only was Mr. George B. McClellan elected Mayor by more 
than 60,000 plurality, but the fusionist ticket was beaten in 
every one of the five boroughs, except the borough of Richmond, 
where it secured a very small plurality for Mr. Cromwell, who 
headed it. Besides the Mayor, the fusionists have lost the Comp- 
troller and the President of the Board of Aldermen, and the 
presidents of the boroughs of Manhattan, Brooklyn, Queens, and 
the Bronx. The result is that, whereas the fusionists now have 
fourteen out of sixteen votes in the Board of Estimates, it will 
have during the next two years but one vote. In the next Board 
of Aldermen Tammany will have fifty-five votes, against twenty- 
four votes belonging to Republicans and fusionists. In a word, 
Tammany Hall has secured absolute control of the American 
commercial metropolis for two years to come. , 

What do these facts signify? We do not coneur with Police- 
Commissioner Greene in thinking that they prove that the people 
of New York do not like the sort of administration they have had 
since January 1, 1902. but prefer a ‘“ wide-open” town. We do 
not believe that the figures prove anything of the kind. We be- 
lieve that the majority of independent Democrats voted the Tam- 
many ticket for the following reasons: first, they thought, whether 
rightly or wrongly, that the election of a Democratic Mayor in 
New York this vear would help their party to carry the State 
of New York for a Democratic candidate for the Presidency in 
1904; secondly, they thought that Messrs. Grout and Fornes had 
been proved to be honest men, and could be trusted to remain 
honest, notwithstanding their acceptance of nominations from two 
political parties; thirdly, they regarded Mr. George B. McClellan 
as an upright and able man, who would not disgrace his personal 
and family record, but would make the most of a splendid oppor- 
tunity. The astonishing result in Brooklyn, which, in spite of Mr. 
McLaughlin, gave pluralities to Messrs. Grout and Fornes, as 
well as to Mr. McClellan, although, two years ago, the same bor- 
ough gave Mr. Low a plurality of more than 25,000, proves that 
the voters could not be persuaded that they were threatened with 
an invasion of “red lights,” or that any one of the three gentle- 
men named was undeserving of the confidence of his fellow citizens. 
As to the willingness to put faith in Mr. George B. McClellan, 
it must be acknowledged that, although a microscope has been 
applied to his public and private life, not a single act or word 
that could be criticised has been discovered, except the over- 
zealousness and indiscriminate approval of the Van Wyck admin- 
istration expressed by him in 1901. That he has no intention of 
following Mr. Van Wyck’s example may be inferred from the 
fact that, instead of going to Lakewood, for the purpose of dis- 
tributing appointments under his forthcoming administration, he 
announced on the evening of November 3 that he should proceed 
at once to Washington, there to discharge his duties as a mem- 
ber of the Fifty-eighth Congress; and that there would be time 
enough to talk about appointments after he had taken the oath 
of office as Mayor of New York. 

What, then, is the conclusion to which the municipal election in 
New York city must lead? It is this: District-Attorney Jerome 
was right when he said that if the Citizens’ Union really de- 
sired to beat Tammany Hall in a year preceding a Presidential 
contest it must nominate an independent Democrat. We have 
no doubt that the Citizens’ Union would gladly have taken Jerome’s 
advice, if Mayor Low had rendered such a course possible by de- 
clining a renomination. We are also inclined to believe that Mayor 
Low, had he been left to himself, would, in his single-hearted de- 
votion to reform, have sent the desired declination. If he re- 
frained from taking that step it was because he yielded to the 
pressure of Senator Platt, Governor Odell, and President Roose- 
velt, who, for their part, were under no illusions as to the effect 
of the municipal election in New York city on the outcome of 
the Presidential campaign. As for Mr. Platt, we have the best 
of reasons for thinking that, had Mr. Low declined a renomina- 
tion, and had the Citizens’ Union put forward an independent 
Democrat, the Senator would have refused to support him, and 
would have eaused the Republican organization in the city of 
New York to set up a candidate of its own. Independent Demo- 
crats have not forgotten that Mr. Platt in 1888 did his best to beat 
Mr. Hewitt, and to throw the city into the hands of Henry George, 
by persuading Mr. Roosevelt to run as a Republican nominee for 
Mayor. We also have a lively remembrance of Mr. Platt’s per- 
formance in 1897, when he forced General Tracy to accept the 
Republican nomination, though he knew that the inevitable re- 
sult of the manwuvre would be the capture of the Mayoralty by 
Tammany Hall. When the whole truth is known we shall very 
likely find that Mayor Low has been unjustly blamed for ac- 
cepting a renomination, and that he personally concurred with 
District-Attorney Jerome in thinking that this year an inde- 
pendent Democrat should have been nominated by the fusionists. 
We shall probably learn also that he was ‘privately informed that, 
if any such course should be taken by the Citizens’ Union, the 
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Republicans would nominate a candidate of their own, on the 
pretext that it was needful to keep their organization intact, with 
a view to the approaching contest for the Presidency. 





Results of the Election throughout the Country 


THERE is no doubt that the elections, viewed as a whule, have 
a bearing on the prospects of certain candidates for the Repub- 
lican and Democratic nominations for the Presidency. We are un- 
able to concur with those students of the returns who discern in 
them any particular encouragement for Mr. Roosevelt. To us it 
seems that wherever he was vitally interested, and wherever he 
personally interposed, the response of the voters was by no means 
satisfactory. Before we attempt to elicit the true significance of 
the outcome of the appeal to the ballot-box we shall do well to 
eliminate certain States wherein the result might have been pre- 
dicted with absolute certainty. The news that the Republicans 
have carried Pennsylvania and Iowa by immense majorities ex- 
cites no more surprise than would the announcement that the 
Dutch have taken Holland. No sane person has ever imagined 
that either this year or next year Massachusetts could be carried 
by the Democrats. So far as the Old Bay State is concerned, the 
result of Tuesday’s contest means nothing with reference to Mr. 
Roosevelt, but it deals a quietus to the notion that ex-Secretary-of- 
State Olney might be seriously considered in the next Democratic 
national convention as a candidate for the Presidency. A man 
whe has not the slightest chance of carrying his own State may 
as well be counted out of the race. At the hour when we write 
it seems probable that Governor Garvin will be re-elected in 
Rhode Island, though by a reduced plurality. The matter is of no 
great consequence, except as throwing light upon what may 
happen next year in Connecticut, provided the Democrats put 
forward the right sort of nominee for the Presidency. The Re- 
publican success in Nebraska is not unexpected, because, although 
Mr. Bryan succeeded in effecting a fusion between the Democrats 
and the Populists, it has been for three years evident that his 
former ascendeney in the State has vanished. It was in Ohio 
that the surviving strength of Bryanism was to be tested, and no- 
body will deny that there Mr. Bryan’s principal lieutenant, Mayor 
Johnson, conducted the campaign with extraordinary energy. More- 
over. an earnest effort was made to reconsolidate the Gold Demo- 
crats and the Bryanites, by the nomination of Mr. John H. Clarke 
for United States Senator. Mr. Bryan personally sanctioned the 
effort, but it was unavailing, Mr. John W. Bookwalter being the 
only former Democratic candidate for Governor who actively sup- 
ported the Democratic State ticket. Such men as McLean, Powell, 
Neal, Chapman, and Kilbourne maintained an ominous silence, the 
significance of which is disclosed in the colossal majority obtained 
by Colonel M. T. Herrick, the Republican candidate for Governor. 
Even more portentous, so far as the future influence of the Bryan- 
Johnson combination is concerned, are the tremendous gains se- 
cured by the Republicans in both branches of the Ohio Legisla- 
ture. So overwhelming, indeed, is Mayor Johnson’s defeat that 
his chance of heading the Ohio delegation to the next Democratic 
national convention seems well-nigh extinct. On the other hand, 
the unexpected magnitude of the victory gained by Senator Hanna, 
whose seat, it will be remembered, is to be filled by the Legislature 
just elected, has driven home to the consciousness of the Re- 
publicans all over the country that he, and not Mr. Roosevelt, is 
the real leader of their party. To all appearances Mr. Roosevelt’s 
State, New York, is lost irrecoverably to the Republicans, while 
no man, on the other hand, not even Mr. McKinley, has shown 
himself such an unmistakable master of Ohio as is Mr. Hanna. 
We should not be surprised if the contrast between the results of 
the elections in New York and in Ohio should have a profound effect 
on the next Republican national convention. 

We pass to the two border States, Kentucky and Maryland, 
which have been regarded as doubtful. It is now evident that 
Kentucky has resumed her former place in the column of States 
that may be relied upon to go Democratic. In Maryland, as 
we write, it seems likely that the Democratic majority in 
Baltimore city will be large enough to overcome any unex- 
pected reverses in the rural districts. The success of Mr. War- 
field, Senator Gorman’s candidate for Governor, will naturally be 
looked upon as a personal rebuff to Mr. Roosevelt, inasmuch as the 
latter was at much pains to reconcile the Republican factions in 
Maryland. Unless, however, Senator Gorman shall manage to ob- 
tain larger majorities for the Governorship and the Legislature 
than were secured by the Democrats in 1899, he will not receive 
much credit for his victory, and his prestige will be utterly 
eclipsed by that of Mr. Charles F. Murphy, the triumphant leader of 
Tammany Hall, in the next Democratic national convention. On 
the whole, the impression made upon us by a review of the whole 
contest is that Senator Hanna has been thrust once more into the 
Republican foreground, while on the Democratic side, events seem 
to be swiftly preparing for the advent of ex-President Grover 
Cleveland. 


















































































































What Can King Edward do for England? 


A wRIvER who signs himself ** Anglo-American,” but who is de- 
scribed as an Englishman who was some years ago an observing 
visitor to the United States, contributes to the November North 
American Review an article which has as its somewhat startling 
title “An Indictment of the British Monarchy.” It is not an 
argument for the removal of the British throne to the British 
Museum, and the setting up of a British republic, but for some- 
thing different. The writer speaks of the propensity of the mod- 
ern Englishman to self-depreciation,—a propensity that is a new 
development, quite out of keeping with the English spirit as his- 
tory has known it. It is to be ascribed, he thinks, chiefly to the 
passing of the age of monopoly in which England became the 
workshop of the world. It is the expression of the feelings of 
“a monopolist who has lost his monopoly and finds himself sin- 
gularly unequal to the stress of competitive conditions.” The very 
qualities that monopoly fosters are precisely those that competi- 
tion begins by discarding. But the Englishman has been very loath 
to discard them. The peculiarities of his temperament have made 
the monopolistic atmosphere excessively congenial, and therefore 
excessively hard to grow out of. Consequently, there comes first 
to him a resentful amazement that any change should be necessary, 
and then a wail of acknowledgment that England is unprepared 
and has lost her ability to “ rough it.” 

Hence the low spirits with which England, alone among the 
great powers, has met the opening of the new century. In every 
section of the national life is heard the “ note” of self-criticism, 
complaint, discouragement. All things, all systems and dogmas, 
are questioned and distrusted; witness Mr. Chamberlain’s revolt 
from free trade. The comfortable faith that whatever is British 
must be a law of nature has yielded to a suspicion that the oppo- 
site of that is nearer the truth. Things are suspected merely be- 
cause they are British. This, at any rate, says the North Ameri- 
can’s contributor, is the true spirit of reform, and it has led to 
the discovery of that blessed word “ Efficiency.” Efficiency: that 
is what Englishmen now clamor for. They see Parliament falling 
into incapacity and indifference, the standard of administration 
deteriorating, politics becoming an affair of friends, and rich 
friends at that, their educational system weak in science, privilege, 
vested interests, and nepotism dominating the army and the dip- 
lomatic service—* in short, a state where the career is not yet open 
to talent, where almost every form of inefficiency is condoned so 
long as it is not too palpably tainted with dishonesty.” English- 
men to a surprising number are desperate at the spectacle, An 
awakening has begun which “ can only end in a readaptation of the 
national spirit, and possibly of the national framework, to the new 
needs of these changing times.” 

But while all things else are being overhauled, nobody wants to 
meddle with the monarchy. It is by far the strongest institution 
in the kingdom. Republican talk so prevalent thirty years ago 
is no longer heard. The crown to-day tinds an unchallenged ac- 
ceptation. Politically, its direct power is largely a convention. 
Socially, it was never so much a reality as to-day. Now, is this 
social influence of the crown a good or bad thing? Asking 
that question, ‘“ Anglo- American” answers that depends of 
course on how it is wielded, and in England’s case the con- 
clusion of any thorough and dispassionate inquirer must be that 
the monarchy militates against national efficiency, emphasizes and 
encourages what is least desirable in the national character, and 
perpetuates an atmosphere which is fatal to the realization of the 
ccuntry’s best self. This conclusion, he adds, is not based, or, 
at any rate, not entirely, on the actions or personality of the 
present King. King Edward lives and acts about as England ex- 
pects and likes her monarch to live and act. He devotes himself 
to court ceremonies, domestic and foreign visits, society, sport, and 
what his critic calls “ charity mongering ”—that is, to the patron- 
age of hospitals and charitable institutions, and to the encour- 
agement of those who support them. As to this last royal occu- 
pation our writer suggests that it would have been far better for 
England if the crown had patronized education more, and got en- 
dowments for that, instead of spending its influence in behalf of 
philanthropy, and letting education shift for itself. We have not 
heard it suggested before that the lack of royal instigation was the 
secret of the dearth of gifts to education in Great Britain, but it 
may be true. 

That, however, is only a detail of the comprehensive complaint 
that the English monarchy is not an intellectual force, that no 
stimulus radiates from it, and that it patronizes naturally the 
wrong thing. Of course an English monarch cannot.rule. No one 
expects him to rule. Efficiency on his part consists in making no 
trouble about things that really matter. The present King, to 
be sure, is credited with being an important factor in promoting 
advantageous relations between his country and various of the 
continental powers. “ Anglo-American” neglects to mention that, 
but, at home, at least, he says, the monarch, restricted by the 
limitations of his position, drifts into decorative duties, signs 
mechanically what is put before him, “indulges in a little easy 
philanthropy, or frankly gives himself up to ‘pleasure.’” The 
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example of such a life, we are told, cannot make for efficiency. 
The habit of honoring a monarch who is nothing, as though he 
were everything, “ puts a premium on make-believe, and propagates 
the fatal notion that the office makes the man, and that birth and 
worth must necessarily go together.” Monarchy and aristocracy 
gravitate naturally towards one another. In England the peer- 
age and the great land-owning families form a sort of governing 
class, make politics an affair of friends, and restrict its highest 
honors to themselves and a limited number of rich people who are 
in “ society.” A Disraeli, a Bright, a Chamberlain may from time 
to time break into their circle, but it remains substantially true 
that a man who is not congenial to the court cannot hope to 
play a foremost part in English affairs. Consequently, in every 
ministry far too many places go to members of the aristocracy 
who are not the best men for the offices they fill, and who are 
peculiarly susceptible to the influence of a monarchy that is with- 
out keenness or vigor of any sort. Only the King’s example and 
pressure could key them up, and the British King is not like the 
German Kaiser. ‘ Tact, amiability, graciousness, are the qualities 
in which the English monarchy has buried itself.” Monarchy be- 
gins by restricting the largest share of the national business to 
a set of wealthy, titled, condescending amateurs, and then sets them 
an example of resplendent indolence. ‘The results may be learned 
from the report of the inquiry into the Boer war. Moreover, the 
whole system of honors, of which nothing can prevent monarchy 
from being regarded as the source, sets efliciency equally at de- 
fiance. ‘The honors go to the wrong people, with the result 
that “the system of precedence and honors in England is nothing 
but a grotesque sham.” The common run of Englishmen don’t see 
it. Those that do see it suffer from it, but can’t help it. “ That 
unconquerable buoyancy which infects the American air like a 
sting and challenge, and braces every American with the inspira- 
tion that he has a chance in life, is something that the English 
have so utterly lost as to be incapable of realizing it. The caste 
system makes for stagnation, just as certainly as it makes for that 
class rancor which gives to English trades-unionism its peculiarly 
bitter strength.” 

So speaks an observer who seems to have tried to see the thing 
that was, and to write it down dispassionately. We have quoted 
at length from his discourse, because it is both novel and_ intelli- 
gent. He is not a republican seeking to upset a throne. He sim- 


‘ply avers that monarchy in England is not only not worth its 


The cure he suggests is not 
he says, “ how 


salt, but is doing a vast damage. 
to abolish it, but to reform it. ‘I do not see,” 
England, being what she is, the caste system with its enormous dis- 
abilities, its poison, and its blight, can be uprooted. But there 
is no reason why regeneration should not, in England as in Ger- 
many, flow from the top downwards. The monarchy must lead Eng- 
land in the path of efticiency; but to do it must first become effi- 
cient itself.” 

How can a monarch become efficient who is constitutionally con- 
strained to inefficiency? The Kaiser can be efficient, but would 
England tolerate in her King the sort of etliciency that Germany 
sustains at her Kaiser’s hands? The Kaiser has some real power. 
The King—welil, to be sure, the King has enormous social influ- 
ence at home, and very important personal and official influence 
with other monarchs and heads of European governments. Pos- 
sibly King Edward could stimulate efficiency in England if he bent 
himself to the work—a camel may pass through the Needle’s Eye— 
but it would be difficult. Caste, more than royalty, is hurting 
England. The aristocracy is on trial more than the throne. 





Congress should not Overlook the Philippines 


TuE sole reason given by the President for convoking the Fifty- 
eighth Congress in extra session on November 9 is the necessity 
of securing with all possible promptitude such legislation as will 
render operative the reciprocity treaty concluded with Cuba, and 
already ratified by the Senate. As we have often pointed out, 
such legislation is required by the plainest dictates of justice and 
of decency. We obtained certain concession from Cuba, includ- 
ing two naval stations, on the express understanding that Cuban 
products should receive a preference in our markets. 

But is our duty to Cuba the only moral obligation which 
Congress ought to discharge without delay? Do we not owe to 
the Philippines, which belong to us, as much as we owe to Cuba, 
which is already indebted to us for political independence? Do 
we not owe to the Philippines as much as we owe to Porto Rico, 
the sovereignty over which we secured from Spain by the same 
treaty? The answers to these questions are self-evident. It can- 
not be denied, however, that there is a flagrant difference between 
the treatment which Porto Rico has received and that which we 
have given the Philippines. The products of Porto Rico are ad- 
mitted to the ports of the United States duty free, whereas the 
products of the Philippines have to pay for admission to our mar- 
kets 75 per eent. of the Dingley rates levied on foreign commodi- 
ties. By the act of March 8, 1902, 25 per cent. of the Dingley 




















































































rates was to be remitted on products imported from the Philip- 
pines, and the amount of the duties thus remitted was to be paid 
over to the insular government for its support. Now, up to 
August 30, 1903, the aggregate value of the 25 per cent. remitted 
was only $258,000. During the same period of sixteen months 
there were imported into the United States no fewer than 86,044 
tons of hemp, upon which, had the insular government been per- 
mitted to levy an export tax, it would have received $696,000. 
Thus it appears that the outcome of the act of March 8, 1902, which 
professed to benefit the Philippines, by remitting 25 per cent. of 
the Dingley rates in favor of their products, but which, at the 
same time, forbade the insular government to levy an export tax 
on hemp sent to the United States, has resulted in a net loss to 
the Philippines of more than $400,000. That is to say, by the 
pretended philanthropical legislation of March 8, 1902, we not only 
refused to treat the Philippines as well as we had treated Porto 
Rico, but we actually left the former islands worse off than they 
had been before. 

That is not the only ground on which the Filipinos have reason 
to complain of the Fifty-seventh Congress. The same act of 
March 8, 1902, provided that, on and after July 1, 1904, all ves- 
sels, except those having an American registry, and either built or 
owned by American citizens, and also manned by American citi- 
zens, should be debarred from taking part in the interisland 
Philippine traffic. Now, of this provision, it may be said, first, 
that it was absurd, and, secondly, that it was futile. It was 
absurd because there were not in March, 1902, nor are there now, 
enough, or nearly enough, American vessels, if, indeed, there are 
any at all, to transact the interisland business. In the second 
place. the act of March 8, 1902, was futile, because Congress had 
no power to debar Spanish vessels from the interisland traffic of 
the Philippines, since the Treaty of Paris gave those vessels equal 
privileges with our own in the Philippine ports for a decade. 

The provision of the act of March 8, 1902, requiring the inter- 
island traffic of the Philippines to be transacted exclusively by 
American vessels, should be forthwith repealed by the Fifty-eighth 
Congress, and the application of our coastwise shipping to the 
Philippines postponed to a date exactly ten years after the Treaty 
of Paris became operative. Before that time we cannot prevent 
the competition of Spanish vessels, and by that time we ought 
to be able to create a sufficient coasting fleet of our own. As for 
the ridiculous result of our tinkering with the customs relations 
of the Philippines and the United States—-a tinkering which, as we 
have shown, has had for its effect a net loss to the islands of more 
than $400.000 in sixteen months—the sooner the Fifty-eighth Con- 
gress rectifies the mistake the better. This rectification can be 
made by permitting the Philippines to levy the same export tax 
on hemp sent to the United States that is levied on the shipments 
of that commodity to foreign countries. That is the least thing 
that Congress can do. The best thing would be to treat the 
Philippines precisely as we have treated Porto Rico, and admit 
all their products to our markets duty free. 





Increase of Joy 


Joy in childhood is part of the flow of the blood. It is as un- 
forced and natural as the recurrence of the sunshine in the morn- 
ing. Joy, in youth, wavers in the balances, and depends upon 
environment and processes of growth, but joy in maturity is the 
exact-measure of a man’s culture or his virtue. “ Your culture,” 
Mr. Horace Scudder used succinctly to say, “ your culture may be 
measured by the number of things you enjoy.” It is a delightful 
epigram, and delightful just for its sweeping brevity, as all 
epigrams are. But one would almost like to add the number of 
impersonal things you enjoy. The mark of insanity is a limited 
field of vision and narrow interests. Too intense an interest in 
ourselves, our clothes, our finances, our joys, our grievances has 
been the undoing of many men and more women. But a kindly 
interest in sketching, in observing nature, a capacity for listening 
to fine music, a friendly intimacy with the stars in their courses, 
these often lift a mortal above despair; they widen his world and 
soothe his wounds by a constant sense ‘of the smallness of one’s 
place in the universe. 

There is great consolation in realizing that even though we go 
to the wall it is by a great and impersonal law, and just as surely 
as we do so, something better survives by our overthrow. The 
truth is, a man is bigger than his body or his bodily conditions, 
and the cheer and submission with which he foregoes is a greater 
thing than his downfall. Probably just this half-realized stature 
of a man is what the great religions and philosophies mean when 
they council a man to know himself; when the Christian religion 
says the kingdom of heaven is within; when Zarathustra said to 
his disciples: 

“Ye had not yet sought yourselves; therefore ye sought me. So 
all believers do, and therefore it matters very little about believers. 

“ But now, I bid ye, lose me and find yourselves, for only after 
ye have denied me cau I return,” 
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In the young Shakespeare one is conscious all the time of the 
bubbling of young blood. Throughout there is the overflowing joy 
in the earth and its flowers, in animals and their fine points of 
strength and of breeding, in the beauty of the stars and the scope 
of the heavens, in young love, trust, and friendship. The eye is 
all filled with seeing and the ear with hearing. But the inev- 
itable change comes. The note of doubt and irony is sounded in 
“Much Ado,” and the Sonnets record the misery of a passionate 
love, the treachery of friendship, the futility of glory. “Julius 
Cesar” shows man the puppet of an unknown, overreaching, inevi- 
table power; in “ All’s Well” the mischief and fatality of love 
looms up, and in “ Hamlet” man stands aghast facing the in- 
scrutable mystery of life. “ Othello ” shows the good and credulous 
man, the sport of a malignant cleverness; in ‘“‘ Macbeth” ambi- 
tion is the road to madness and homicidal mania; in “ Lear” the 
filial relations fail, a man may not even count upon his own child, 
and in “ Troilus and Cressida” love is a mere wanton. Then, 
with the world torn to tatters and wrecked about him, slowly the 
new life rises. “The Tempest” begins to rebuild the earth. In 
wisdom, in learning. in beneficent acts, Prospero, the man pushed 
to the wall by destiny, finds peace. He smooths the path for 
young love; he guides, he counsels, he pardons, and becomes in 
himself a tower of strength, a citadel of thought. 

It is interesting to note how, in greater and lesser degree, the 
path of most thinkers can be traced through the same maze. 
Maeterlinck’s early dramas are all haunted by a sense of tragic 
mystery,—a horror of the great, malignant Unknown. 

Fateful powers, unseen, unrecognizable, hang over man, and by 
no good-will can he escape their doom. In “ Aglavaire et Selysette ” 
the exquisite struggle for goodness, for justice, for faith, fidelity, 
and beauty, of intercourse, boots nothing. The terrible doom is 
fixed, the human sacrifice demanded. The child-woman goes up, 
in the sunsetting, to her tower, and with these piercingly pathetic 
last words: 

To-morrow, too, the herds will wander homeward, 
To-morrow, too, the birds will chant a vesper song, 
To-morrow, toc, the flowers will blossom there below, 
Ah, if the stars were out, this were too terrible— 


she flings herself out toward the last red tinge in the sky. 

Maeterlinck followed the dramas with The Treasure of the Hum- 
ble, Wisdom and Destiny, and Monna Vanna, and “ Joyzelle.” Out 
of the dark he had wrung the fact that as a man’s wisdom grows 
his destiny moves from outer to inner concerns and is controlled. 
In “ Joyzelle” real love triumphs over all else. 

Besides these two thinkers it is interesting to place Nietzsche, 
who is popularly known as an uncompromising pessimist. As a 
matter of fact his processes are much the same and his con- 
clusions identical. His work is, indeed, a stern protest against 
the fat philistinism of a life content with externalities. He de- 
mands only the ordinary sacrifices of the workaday Christian,— 
that a man must lose his life to find it. Human life is a painful 
and an endless aspiration, an inextinguishable desire, a perpetual 
combat, and ahead lies only the certainty of defeat if his aim be 
self-gratification. But Nietzsche admits that man can create one 
of two illusions for himself and live therein. These he names the 
Dionysian and the Apollonian illusions. The latter is the frame 
of mind in which the world is loved as a work of art, a spectacle 
of such beauty that it is capable of supplying a man with last- 
ing delight. These sharpened perceptions may become to him a 
continually increasing joy, and this idea, of course, tallies with 
the theory of a cultured or an esthetic solution of life. The 
Dionysian illusion is that in which a man, despite the terrifying 
spectacle of suffering, disease, and death, recognizes his union with 
nature; he is part and parcel of the indestructible, the eternal uni- 
verse; he is enveloped in binding relations to every one and every- 
thing, and lasting solace may be found in fulfilling these obliga- 
tions. And this theory tallies with the virtuous solution of life. 

An amusing incident happened not long since, at a theosophical 
meeting where the lecturer, speaking of the suspension of breath 
practiced among the Buddhist yogis, compared it to the Christian 
A young student present, pointed out in the inter- 
ests of science, that there were the radical differences of the 
piercing of the heart and the shattering of the body. But the 
lecturer responded, with a far-away smile, “ Ah, but it’s all a part 
of the same great truth.” It is a maxim endlessly to be applied 
that the differences in thinkers are apt to be differences of depth 
in the truth they discover. The discovery remains the same—all 
a part of the same great truth. A man’s joy is the measure of his 
culture and his virtue. 

Louise Alcott may tell you cheerfulness and obedience make 
life worth living; George Eliot may proclaim kindness her only 
creed; Mill may talk of the greatest good of the greatest num- 
ber; Shakespeare teaches knowledge and beneficence; Maeterlinck 
calls the solution wisdom, and “Nietzsche dubs it the Apollonian 
and Dionysian illusions, and they all mean that a man must live 
beyond his momentary desires, and by their daily death his joy 
increases year by year, so in old age he grows to feel, 

“ The best is yet to be.” 
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THE SPECIAL SESSION OF CONGRESS— MEETING OF THE PRESIDENT’S CABINET 

The drawing shows a scene 7m the Executive Room at the White House during the present special session of Congress, just at the close of a meeting oj the President’s cabinet. 

Of the eight cabinet members in the illustration, four were appointed by Mr. McKinley and four by Ar. Roosevelt. Mr. McKinley's appointees are Fohn Hay, Secretary 
of State; Philander C. Knox, Attorney-General; Ethan A. Hitchcock, Secretary of the Interior; and Fames Wilson, Secretary of Agriculture. President Roosevelt's appointees 
are Leslie M. Shaw, Secretary of the Treasury; Henry C. Payne, Postmaster-General; William H. Moody, Secretary of the Navy; and George B. Cortelyou, Secretary of Com- 


merce and Labor. Fudge William H. Taft, whe will succeed Elihu Root as Secretary ; War, will arrive in Washington during the first or second week in Fanuary 






















































































Diversions of the 


T must have been by the pricking of his thumbs that the 
Higher Journalist knew something wicked was coming his 
way when he heard the gentlemanly tread of the Yellow 
Journalist outside his door. In the absence of the office- 
boy, who seemed to have given himself a_half-holiday, he 
called out “Come!” at the knock on his door, and a quiet, refined, 
scholarly-looking man bowed himself in. His face, so far from 
having the sulphurous hue of his paper, was merely sicklied over 
with the pale cast of thought, and instead of a sheaf of lurid 
reportorial stuff, he carried under his arm a tasteful volume that 
did not look even like an historical novel, and in fact was not. 

The higher journalist liked the looks of his fallen brother so 
much that he wished some people of his acquaintance could see 
how very far from the popular ideal of the yellow journalist he 
was. He recalled a saying of the late Colonel Waring, who lived 
long enough to revise it in his own experience, perhaps, “ The Tam- 
many of the Evening Post is not the Tammany of Nature, you 
know,” and he made his reflection, more distinctly than he had 
yet done, that yellow journalism was possibly only an extreme form 
of Actuality. When it became tradition, it would be of the .com- 
plexion of the higher journalism when that also became tradi- 
tion; the future might not be able to tell them apart. Something 
in the reflection seemed to him peculiarly pertinent when the 
yellow journalist took the volume from under his arm, and produced 
to the higher journalist’s gaze Mr. Thomas A. Janvier’s amusing 
history of * The Dutch Founding of New York.” He was not in 
the least surprised to find the yellow journalist in the possession 
of so good a book; whatever his writing, he knew that his reading 
was apt to be most intelligent and edifying, and he chiefly blamed 
him that he kept its effects to himself. The yellow journalist, 
on the contrary, seemed rather to think that the higher jour- 
nalist’s reading was at least not so good as his writing, and he 
now asked with the tone of expecting to find him wanting, “ Have 
you seen this?” 

“Through and through,” the higher journalist was able to an- 
swer, With a smile, * from cover to cover.” 

“Then you know that the thing which is now is merely the thing 
which has been from the first: that the civic immorality of New 
Amsterdam was the civic immorality of New York, as it were in 
the shell.” 

“That,” the other owned, “is one of the most surprising reve- 
lations of Mr. Janvier’s history. Pretty well all of us knew before 
that Irving’s jocose account of our infant metropolis was factitious 
and fictitious, but we always supposed that it unjustly made a 
mock of the grave and simple worth, the sterling virtues, and 
pathetic fate of the founders and fathers. Now, Mr. Janvier has 
been telling us that the Dutch New York, which called itself 
New Amsterdam, was a settlement of the employees and dependants 
of a Dutch trading company, which cheated and misused them, and 
was cheated and misused by them as far as they had the power; 
they wanted neither the will nor the wit for it: that their sue- 
cessive governors were crafty and unscrupulous agents of the 
company, and not political representatives of the Dutch govern- 
ment, and that the people were not a people, but a proletariat, oc- 
eupied in fighting and swindling the Indians out of their lands 
and furs, and in trying to get undue, however righteous, advan- 
tages of their masters. It is perhaps not a black page of American 
history, but it is as whity-brown as any page of it, and it appears 
from Mr. Janvier that nearly as bad a state of things as could 
be came to an end when English state rule succeeded Dutch cor- 
porate rule. That was the change which took place when New 
Amsterdam became New York.” 

“And I suppose,” the yellow journalist suggested with a fine 
sneer, “that you have suffered a good deal in your sympathies 
with the old Dutch families who are our politest social tradition.” 

“Somewhat, though I always accept the inevitable. With re- 
gard to their ancestors, high or low, Mr. Janvier certainly does 
not leave us a leg to stand on, not even the wooden leg of Peter 
Stuyvesant, but I suppose they are like other old families in being 
incomparably better than their origin. We all improve with the 
lapse of time. In two hundred years from now you yourself will 
be suffered in decent clubs, and above the basements of good 
houses.” 

“You flatter.” 

“ Not at all. I have never, by any means, regarded you de haut 
en bas. You are simply an inevitable phase of our civilization. It 
is your commerciality that now makes you so vulgar. You are 








Higher Journalist 


The Thing Which Hath Been 


not malignant, and in your way you are very intelligent. If 
the children of light were half as much so you could not exist. 
You are for the present what is wanted; as soon as your kind of 
thing is not wanted, you will be some other kind of thing, just as 
the Dutch ancestors of Manhattan, who were wanted as cheating 
traders in the seventeenth century have become a patriciate, which 
is what is wanted in the twentieth century. The Better Element 
is continually evolving itself from the worse. Largely speaking, 
it is always the new element that is always the worse element. 
Two hundred years ago, or three hundred, it was the Dutch whom 
the old aboriginal families of Manhattan must have regarded with 
abhorrence. As soon as the English got in, the Dutch, having less 
the opportunity or necessity of nefarious commerce, must have 
begun to look at them with polite aversion. In time, the Irish 
came in to rule, high and low, and we had a Tammany much more 
like that of the Evening Post than that of Nature. Now the 
Irish are by no means a bad element of our civic life, but whose 
turn in coming next, no one knows: perhaps the Italians’, perhaps 
the Syrians’. It is not a question of right and wrong, it is a ques- 
tion of time.” 

At this sagacious defence of the sort of thing he represented, the 
yellow journalist had an inspiration. “ Don’t you think,” he asked, 
“that it is already time for me to cease actuality and begin tradi- 
tion?” 

“What do you mean?” 

“How would you like yourself an engagement on the Sallow 
Dragon? To write leaders-and advocate progress, by downing the 
trust and the unions, or whatever else happens to be uppermost?” 

* There is no reason against what you propose, besides my being 
perfectly satisfied where I am, except that I don’t believe in your 
kind of progress.” 

“Oh, that’s no reason! I don’t believe in it myself. Besides, I 
am offering you an engagement with a view to tradition. I will 
continue to represent actuality myself. I wish to enjoy my future 
hot and hot.” 

The higher journalist shook his head. ‘ You mustn’t abuse my 
liberality. You alone can be your own tradition. Besides, we 
are getting rather far from Mr. Janvier’s book. It is probably 
not the last word on the subject; there will still be the words of 
the defenders of the Dutch, and of the defenders of the offenders 
of the Dutch. Mr. Janvier himself has had to deal with both of 
these sorts of disputants, and oddly enough he has found the de- 
fenders among historians of English race, and the offenders among 
historians of Dutch race. A beautiful thing about history is that 
it is not only of several minds about the same event from the 
start, but it continues to be of a fresh and different mind from 
age to age. Each generation requires its history of the past 
written anew. But one thing we may be sure of, and that is that 
the Dutch of Holland will care nothing about the controversy, as 
they never have cared. A few years ago I was in the Hague, watch- 
ing the Dutch Queen arrive from the station, and a very kindly 
Dutch lady hearing my English and justly imagining me and my 
company of ladies strangers offered us a better point than we had 
for seeing. In thanking her, I ventured to say that as adoptive 
New-Yorkers we were peculiarly interested in the sovereign of our 
adoptive mother-country. She looked blank, and [ explained: New 
York having been settled and held for seventy-five years by 
the Dutch. She confessed that she had never heard of this sim- 
ple incident, though she seemed otherwise a cultivated person; and 
I put my municipal pride in my pocket.” 

The yellow journalist leaned eagerly forward. “I will give you 
your own price for that story, if you will let me have it for our 
Sunday magazine. I will make a page of it, with views of the 
Hague, and pictures of the Queen. Have it’ happen, you know, to a 
group of swell tourists of real Knickerbocker extraction.” 

The higher journalist shook his head. “It won’t do. I want 
to use the incident myself, some day. Besides it wouldn’t be honest 
to have it happen to people of old New Amsterdam family.” 

“How not honest?” he demanded. ‘“ But of course! At any 
rate I should like to have you write a paper of exactly five hun- 
dred words on Mr. Janvier’s book, which we can print in our lit- 
erary number, with your latest photograph.” 

The higher journalist firmly, though very gently refused. But 
this did not prevent the yellow journalist having him ostensibly 
interviewed, the next Sunday, with the story of the old Dutch 
family at the Hague, and the higher journalist graphically por- 
trayed in the act of defending yellow journalism against itself. 
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A View of old New York from 
1816 


Brooklyn’ Heights in 1679 














THE ROXBURGHE-GOELET WEDDING 


The marriage, on November 10, of Miss May Goelet and the Duke of Roxburghe, at St. Thomas Church, New York, adds one 
The Duchess of Roxburghe ts the daughter of the 


more to the list of American girls who have married into the British Peerage. 
late Ogden Goelet, and is one of the richest of living hetresses. Her husband is head of the Scotch family of Innes-Ker, and a 
direct descendant of Fohn Churchill, the original Duke of Marlborough. He is an officer in the Royal Horse Guards. In the 
photograph the Duchess appears in the costume of Cleopatra, which she wore at a fancy dress ball given last spring in London 
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King Edward as a Statesman 


By Sydney Brooks 


Lonpon, October 21, 1903. 

GOOD deal of nonsense has been written of late about 

the King. The worst of it has appeared, I am afraid, in 

American papers, but even over here, where journalists 

might be supposed to know something of the constitu- 

tional prerogatives of the crown, the King’s action, or 
supposed action, in the recent cabinet crisis has been made the 
text of I know not how many fantastic editorials. “The King 
insists on War Office reform”; “the King no longer a mere figure- 
head”: “the Kine, and not Balfour, the true cabinet-maker ”; 
“the King ruling as well as reigning “—such has been the tenor 
of journalistic comment. Now what are the facts? It is, I 
am assured, the bare truth that King Edward seized upon the 
reconstruction of the cabinet to press upon Mr. Balfour the ne- 
cessity of reorganizing the War Office and bracing up the army. 
I am told that he somewhat astonished the Premier by the close- 
ness of his acquaintance with the findings of the Commission of 
Inquiry and the warmth with which he spoke of the state of af- 
fairs it had revealed. So far the two men were substantially 
at one, but when the King went on to urge that Mr. Brodrick 
had not shown himself quite the man to deal with so complex 
and difficult a crisis and ought therefore to be dropped, they 
differed. Mr. Balfour’s loyalty to his colleagues is one of his 
fundamental and most endearing traits; he would not admit that 
Mr. Brodrick’s failure had been so egregious as to warrant his 
dismissal from the cabinet. There was for a while a sort of dead- 
lock, ending, as every one knows, in a compromise. Mr. Brodrick 
left the War Office, but not the cabinet. He was transferred to 
the Secretaryship for India. 

This, surely, is a somewhat flimsy basis on which to enthrone 
the King as cabinet-maker-in-chief. In fact, only ignorance of 
a peculiarly unnecessary kind can excuse much of this talk about 
the crown’s “increasing prominence and activity in public af- 
fairs.” We are still far from knowing everything about Queen 
Victoria as a politician, but we know enough to assert that her 
intervention in affairs of state was more constant, close, and 
effectual than King Edward’s is ever likely to be. We know, for 
instance, that during the crisis of the Schleswig-Holstein mess 
she protested, and protested successfully, against English inter- 
ference on behalf of the Danes—this, too, in the face of a united 
cabinet and an almost united nation. We know that before that 
episode was settled she had thrice fought and thrice beaten Pal- 
merston in his own cabinet on a question of war or peace. We 
know how sharply she rebuked Palmerston for taking decisions of 
grave importance in foreign affairs without consulting her; how 
she insisted on seeing, studying, and at times altering every des- 
patch of any significance that was sent out by the Foreign Office; 
how she made it a rule to have all important conversations with 
foreign ambassadors ‘reported to her. We know how she com- 
manded that the British ambassador in Paris should remain pas- 
sive and neutral during the coup d'état, and how she caused 
Palmerston’s dismissal for his too-hasty sympathy with that 
lightning stroke of policy. We know that more than once she 
flatly refused to approve of the Queen’s speech that ministers had 
prepared for her, and that she altered it to her own liking. We 
know that, through her insistence, the royal proclamation that 
closed the Indian mutiny and laid down the lines of future policy 
was rewritten and amended to square with her suggestions. We 
know, too, that these suggestions were an immense improvement 
on the original draft, and showed the Queen a better statesman 
than all her ministers. We know how she modified and toned 
down the despatch demanding the release of Slidell and Mason, 
and that it was her modifications, as Seward admitted, that 
preserved the peace between England and America. We know 
how it was hér influence and tact that persuaded the House of 
Lords to pass the bill for the disestablishment of the Irish Church 
—a measure of which she heartily disapproved. We know that 
she fought Gladstone over the abandonment of Kandahar, that she 
severely criticised the ministry for its failure to relieve Gordon, 
that she did all she could to induce the Duke of Devonshire to 
form a cabinet in 1880. We know that a letter from her to the 
old German Emperor was largely instrumental in preventing a 
second war between Germany and France in 1875. We know that 
throughout her life she entered zealously into all political ques- 
tions, and was free with blame and praise, encouragement and op- 
position; that she made*many appointments, especially to bish- 
oprics, and practically vetoed others “off her own bat.” She 
vas, in short, a sort of Permanent Under-Secretary of State, as 
much the counsellor of her ministers as they were her advisers, 
never withstanding them when they were unanimous, but insist- 
ing that all their policies and proposals should first of all run the 
gauntlet of her shrewd, aloof, and often informing criticism. 

Merely to run over such a record as this shows the absurdity 
of talking of King Edward’s activity in the recent cabinet crisis 
as in any way a new departure, in any way startling or unusual. 
It is strictly constitutional and strictly normal. The King did 
absolutely nothing that Queen Victoria had not done a score of 
times before him. The only difference is that people were not 
aware’ at the time, and even now only half-realize, how far the 
late Queen was from playing a merely passive and decorative part 
in public affairs. Publicity is greater now than it used to be; 
cabinet secrets are not so well kept: the press grows in om- 
niscience and ubiquity. ‘The consequence is that people see what 
before was hidden; and, seeing, they think it novel; and thinking 
it novel, they begin to spin the most astonishing theories to ac- 
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count for it. But the tale itself is really an old one; better 
printed to-day and more widely circulated—otherwise the same. 

What are the constitutional rights of an English sovereign? 
According to Walter Bagehot they are three in number—the right 
to be consulted, the right to encourage, and the right to warn; 
and he shrewdly added that a king of great sense and sagacity 
would want no others. He is entitled to full knowledge and full 
discussion of all public transactions. He cannot overrule the 
cabinet’s decisions, but he may criticise and so-alter or modify 
them. He may suggest amendments, raise doubts, propose alter- 
natives, and thus help to clarify the ministerial mind. Mr. Glad- 
stone once insisted on the great advantages a King has in these 
consultations. He is permanent and his ministers are fugitive; 
he is an onlooker and they are the combatants; he can take a 
calm and leisurely survey, while they are blinded by a thousand 
bewildering details. “ Every discovery of a blot that the studies 
of a sovereign in the domain of business enable him to make,” 
said Mr. Gladstone, “strengthens his hands and enhances his au- 
thority.” Rightly used these, obviously, are very real powers; 
and the late Queen, through long practice and intuitive clear- 
headedness, learned how to use them to perfection. “No min- 
ister,” it has been rightly said, “in all her long reign ever 
disregarded her advice without afterwards feeling that he had in- 
curred a dangerous responsibility.” 

For this function of adviser, moderator, King Edward VII. has 
all his mother’s qualifications. He is an excellent judge of men 
and affairs; he learns and assimilates with extraordinary quick- 
ness; he has no prejudices; he is a pastmaster at staving off 
friction, bringing men together and putting them at their ease; 
and he knows England and Englishmen as Mr. McKinley knew 
Americans. These are excellent assets, and in the last thirty 
months the King has shown that he knows how to turn them to 
excellent account. All through the Boer war his attitude was ad- 
mirable; so, too, was the expression he gave to English sym- 
pathy at the time of President McKinley’s assassination. His 
decision not to delay or interrupt the colonial tour of the Duke 
and Duchess of Cornwall showed real statesmanship. His visits 
to Lisbon, to Rome, to Paris, and to Vienna were all triumphant 
examples of his social skill. His Irish tour was something more 
than that: it was a token of the royal determination that Ire- 
land and England shall henceforward be friends. This is a cause 
which the King has closely at heart, one too which his encourage- 
ment of Mr. Wyndham and the Land Purchase bill has done more 
to further than any act of the last half-century. Moreover, the 
King has proved himself unexpectedly “manageable.” He gives 
way with a grace and readiness that the late Queen could not al- 
ways command. He has re-established the court, and made the 
sovereign once more the real leader of society; he has revived, in 
something like its ancient pomp, the splendor of the monarchy. 
England, in short, is absolutely satisfied with King Edward as a 
ruler. He has done many sound and useful things; he has in- 
creased, and is still increasing, his wonderful popularity. But 
no one can pretend that he is yet the power in the state that 
Queen Victoria was, or that he has pushed his prerogatives any- 
thing like so far as she did. . 


Singing He Rode 
By Fanny Kemble Johnson 


SONG that clangs like the battle, 
Song, keen as the wind that nips, 
I rode away to the dawn of Day 
And such song rose to my lIips. 


Youth—surely I spent it! 
Life—it was mine to spend! 

And the clear red line of the morning lay 
Eastward without an end. 


Further than thought could reach them, 
Backward into the dark, 

The Lords of my House were ranged away, 
The men of might and of mark. 


Possessing the heights behind me 
The Towers of my own brave line— 
Mine as the azure tide of the heart 
And the bend of the brow be mine. 


My shadow galloped behind me, 
The heights of my home were Iit, 
A gold sun broke through a scarlet sky 
d I rode in the blaze of it. 


And ever recurrent ringing— 
I sang it under my breath— 
The gathered flower of the singing, 
The chorus of Love and Death. 


Til I knew not the time that knew me, 
Was now from the past apart, 

For the song that clanged like the kiss of swords, 
For the chorus that broke the heart. : 
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Wilhelm. ‘‘Der Russo-Chapanese question? Aw, vot do you know Walhelm. ‘‘ You nodice dose liddle wite ball—l—l—l, hah? Vell, she 
aboutd it? I can seddle dot whole bidsness righdt here on diss golluj iss Chapan, no?" 
game, atnd ] 2?” Eddy. ‘‘ Yes; but where's China?” 


Eddy. ‘* Aw—er—what I want to know is, where China—” 
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Wilhelm, ‘‘P-s-s-s-t! Halt's maul! Now haff you opserve dose Wilhelm. “‘ Aw, dond bodder me! Now you look fast on dot lddle 
clubstick—vyes? Also he iss Russia.” ball—vich iss Chapan—und you sce vot happens to her from de clubstick, 
Eddy. ‘‘M-m-m-m; now which is China?” vich iss Russia—ein—swei—dret!"’ 
Eddy. ‘‘What did you say stands for China?" 
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A NOTABLE STATUE FOR ST. LOUIS 


ecoration for the St. Louis Exposition has recently been completed by the well-known sculptor M. Tonnettt. 
Victory is represented 


1 new d It 
is a statue of Victory, and is to be placed above the main entrance of the Manufactures Building. 
as a winged female figure, who extends in her right hand a laurel wreath and in her left a palm branch. The realistic effect 
of the flying drapery was secured in an interesting manner. The drapery on the model was kept in motion by a current 
of air from an electric fan, and by modelling rapidly from this Mr. Tonnetti succeeded in getting an admirable reproduction 
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A SNAP SHOT OF THE PRESIDENT AT CHEVY CHASE, 
WASHINGTON 


In the hour set apart by the President for daily exercise, it is his custom to send a horse and groom to the outskirts of 
Washington, and to start from there on horseback over the surrounding country. Our special photographer met the President 
recently at Chevy Chase, the Country Club near Washington, and secured this interesting snap shot of the Chief Executive 
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THE SPECIAL SESSION OF CONGRESS—SCENE O 


A composite photograph from actual snap shots, showing forty-seven well-known men and wome 


Secretary of State Hay. . Senator Dantel, Virginia. . Senator Elkins, West Virginia. 
Senator Bacon, Georgia 9. Senator Hanna, Ohno. 8. Dr. Mary Walker. 

Senator Morgan, Alabama. . Speaker Cannon, IIlanots. . Senator Fairbanks, Indiana. 

; b Re . 


. Senator McEnery, Loutsiana. resentative Payne, New York. . Fustice Shiras. 
Representative Kahn, California. 3. tar) Agriculture, Wilson. . Senator Frve, Maine. 
. Senator Tillman, South Carolina ; ce Brewer. 22. Hattian Minaster. 
Secretary to the President, Loeb 5. Representative Hitt, Illinois 23. Senator Gallinger, New Hampshire 
. Senator Dillangham, Vermont . Senator Cockrell Missouri. 24. Secretary of Interior, Hitchcock 
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NE ON THE STEPS OF THE CAPITOL BUILDING 


snd women who will be prominent in Washington politics and society during the coming season 


5. Sen Cullom, Illinois. 33. Ex-Speaker Henderson. . Senator Clark, Montana. 
sentative Sulloway, New Hampshure. 34. Senator Batlev, Texas. 42. Senator Perkins, California. 
esentative Taylor, Ohio. 3: rgeant at Arms of Senate, Ransdell. 3. Senator Spooner, Wisconsin. 
r Penrose, Pennsylvania. . Ex-Senator Mason, Illinois. . Commissioner of District, McFartand. 
r Gorman, Marvland. 37 nator Nelson, Minnesota. 5. Admiral Dewey. 
r Wetmore, Rhode Island, 38. Senator Hoar, Massachusetts. . Mrs. Fohn Hay. 
elary of Senate, Bennett. 39. Senator Depew, New York. 7. Mrs. Payne Whitney. 


’ Platt, New York o. Senator Burrows, Machigan, 








“Uncle Joe”’ 


Cannon: 


The New Speaker 


A NOTABLE FIGURE IN NATIONAL POLITICS.—A CHARACTERISTIC ANECDOTE OF ABIGAIL ADAMS AND HER CLOTHES-LINE.—HOW SATIRE TRI- 
UMPIUED.—* JOE’ CANNON, A MAN OF REMARKABLE QUALITIES.—THE TRAINING OF A ROUGH SCHOOL.—HIS OWN ESTIMATE OF HIMSELF.— 
i1IS PERSONALITY AND THE SILK HAT OF STATE. TIME!”—A JUST PARTISAN.—HIS EARLY LIFE.—HOW CANNON CALLED A_ BLUFF. 


By A. Maurice Low 


se R. SPEAKER, we are told that in the early days of the 
republic Abigail Adams hung out her laundry to dry 
in the East Room of the White House. Good God, 
Mr. Speaker, where is that clothes-line. now?” 

With the index finger of his left hand—a finger 
that has now become historical—waving parabolically, with the 
coat-sleeve of his right arm drawn up so high that there was 
visible a wide expanse of shirt cuff, with his right foot on his 
chair, with a face grizzled by more than sixty years of contest with 
the world, but a face almost inscrutable, with neither passion, nor 
hate, nor contempt, nor even enjoyment painted upon it, “ Uncle 
Joe’ Cannon, floor leader of the Republican party in the House 
of Representatives, put the match te the columbiad of ridicule 
and shattered the opposition. That which keen, pitiless, analytical 
logic conld not have accomplished that flaming shaft of merciless 
satire achieved. The uproarious shout that drowned the floor 
told Mr. Cannon, as well as it told every other man who has no 
sympathy with peanut politics, that the last had been heard of an 
unworthy attempt to distort wholesome things to the base uses of 
party capital. 

It was in the last session of Congress. Following the remodelling 
of the White House, there was an auction sale of old furniture, and 
among other things, a sideboard was sent to the auction-room. An 
irresponsible newspaper announced that the sideboard had been 
presented to Mrs. Hayes, when her husband was President, by the 
young Jadies of Cincinnati—paradoxically enough to show their 
appreciation of her rigid temperance principles—and that instead 
of being defiled by the soul-destroying product of the grape, the 
sideboard during the Hayes régime harbored nothing more potent 
than water and other chilly fluids, and having become sanctified by 
historical associations it was only the ruthless and iconoclastic 
hand of imperialism that would be so dead to sentiment as to sell 
such a priceless relic. Whereupon a Democratic member, with pro- 
found labor, drew up a resolution with the appropriate number of 
‘** whereases ” and.“ be it resolved,” and demanded an investigation 
of this heinous transaction. The man who introduced the reso- 
lution spoke at great length and with much turgidity. And when 
he finished, while some of the Republicans were quaking and won- 
dering whether it would be their duty to impeach the President, up 
got Joe Cannon, and in exactly thirty-nine words turned comedy 
into roaring farce. After that historical inquiry as to the where- 
abouts of Abigail 
Adams’s clothes-line one 





who was engaged in a hand-to-hand conflict with Nature, had no 
time and less inclination to give thought to conventional etiquette 
or the artificial code of society. 

* Mr. Cannon was born of God-fearing and man-loving parents. 
He made himself, and he did a darn poor job of it,” was the dep- 
recatory language he used in summing up his life to a would-be 
biographer. Now truth compels one to say that he made a very 
successful job of his making, and one that, as a good workman, 
he may well feel proud of. Although he has lived to be sixty-seven 
years old, although he has spent some thirty years in Washington, 
mixing with men of all classes and all conditions, he still smacks 
of the soil, he still reminds one of the frontier lawyer of nearly 
half a century ago, he is still one of the “ plain people,” he is 
“Uncle Joe” to all men as he has been for more than a quarter 
of a century, and with that strain inherited from his God-fearing 
parents his honor has remained untarnished, his integrity no man 
assails, his motives no man questions. 

You may picture a little man some five and a half feet tall, 
short, wiry, muscular, spare; as quick on his feet as a dancing- 
master or as one, about whose youth marvellous tales are told of 
his skill and grace on what served as the ball-room floor of Western 
civilization; whose clothes might be made by the most fashion- 
able tailor or might have been picked up at a mark - down sale, 
because they hang on him rather than are consciously worn; 
who covers his few remaining hairs with a black slouch hat, and 
only twice has tradition decked him in the badge of slavish fashion 
a silk hat. The first time was when as a member of the Con- 
gressional Committee he drove with President McKinley to ‘the 
Capitol to see him for the second time take the oath; once more 
he wore it when he steod by the bier of the man who, crossing the 
path of fate, fell a victim to an assassin’s murderous frenzy. Thus 
you may see the new Speaker on the streets of Washington or in 
the departments, interviewing members of the cabinet about their 
appropriations or forwarding the interests of his constituents, be- 
cause every member of Congress is an office broker and a patron- 
age monger. But you shall see him in the House, explaining with 
all its tediousness of detail a great appropriation bill carrying 
millions for the support of the government, or fighting with all the 
lithe fury of a panther what he believes to be a steal, or beating 
down the opposition of malice or ignorance, and you shall see 
that more than one facet can be polished, and from each flashes 

a fire of different hue. 
In the House when 





heard no more of the 
sideboard. 

The way in which Can- 
non routed the opposi- 
tion is the concrete story 
of the man. Like all 
men who have made their 
place in the world and 
held it—Cannon is by no 
means a great man, as 
greatness is measured by 
intellect, foree of char- 
acter, or an imagination 
which is the mother of 
genius; but he is several 
degrees above mediocrity 
and has many remark- 
able qualities—he is a 
combination of seemingly 
opposite and _ antago- 
nistic elements. He is 
the last of that school 
ot public men who learn- 
ed their lesson of poli- 
tics some forty years ago 
and who graduated in 
the storm and stress of a 
nation’s sorrow, when 
Titans battled and puny 
men went down beneath 
their savage onslaughts. 
It was a rough, almost 
a coarse, school; teach- 
ers and scholars were en- 
dowed with the elemental 
virtues, but not with 
the refinements or nice- 
ties of speech or man- 
ner; it was an age of 
savage thrust, when 
quarter was neither ask- 
ed nor given, and when 
the pioneer, who had 
conquered the wilder- 
ness, who was living on 








speaking he is singularly 
ungraceful. He is left- 
handed, and neither hand 
can be still for a mo- 
ment; his hands are per- 
petually going up and 
down, cutting the air in 
a hundred geometrical 
patterns, pounding the 
desk in front of him, or 
smashing his clinched fist 
into his open palm with 
a report like a pistol to 
emphasize a point that 
needs to be driven home 
into the obstinate heads 
of his opponents. It is 
impossible for Cannon to 
talk without this wealth 
of gesticulation and ges- 
ture, as the House dis- 
covered many years ago. 
It was in the day when 
there were still giants in 
Washington, when Ran- 
dall and Garfield and 
Sunset Cox made _his- 
tory. Cox was in charge 
of a bill, and Cannon 
begged for time, which 
Cox was not inclined to 
grant. Finally yielding 
to Cannon’s entreaties, he 
asked the usual parlia- 
mentary formula, “ How 
much time does the gen- 
tleman want?” Cannon 
was not quite certain 
how much _ time his 
speech would consume, 
and Cox cut the matter 
short by saying, “I will 
give the gentleman fram 
Illinois all the time he 
wants provided he keeps 








the edge of . primitive 
civilization, who was The Hon. 
close to the soil, and 


‘ Foe’ 
Speaker of the House of Representatives 
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his hands in his pockets 
Cannon while he is speaking.” 
The House laughed, and 
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thing, he has never been accused of be- 





Cannon started in bravely, hands in 
pockets, and held himself under mag- 
nificent restraint for fully sixty  sec- 
onds; then, in an impassioned flight 
of eloquence, out came his left hand, 
followed immediately afterwards by 
his right. Cox called “ time,” and the 
House roared. He has a trick of pull- 
ing his coat-sleeves nearly up to his 
shoulders, as if he were stripping for 
the fray, and his waistcoat is general- 
ly open or only closed by the two 
lower buttons. His voice is raucous. 
He has no gift of eloquence, no wealth 
of classical allusion, no power to make 
phrases, none of that mordant  sar- 
casm that made Reed famous and 
feared. But although he has no elo- 
quence, he is not without the power of 
oratory. The power of direct speech, 
the use of simple words, homely sim- 
iles, and a certain quaint philosophy 
convey what he has to say in such a 
way that no man misunderstands him. 
His speeches, which are never pre- 
pared (but his facts always are), do not, 
stand the stenographer very well; and 
there is so little of vanity in him 
that, unlike most of his colleagues, he 
does not revise and polish his manu- 
script before it goes to the printer; 








ing unfair or playing politics merely 
for the sake of temporary party ad- 
vantage. 

Cannon is self-made, as he says. At 
fourteen his father died, and he had to 
leave school and go to work. He was 
a clerk in a grocery-store for five 
years, working like a Trojan and 
saving money; then he studied law and 
became a practising lawyer. He went 
into politics early, and won his wife 
and his first election, for State’s At- 
torney, by the same coup. Cannon 
comes of Quaker parents, to whom 
dancing and other innocent amuse- 
ments were anathema. For some rea- 
son that no one has ever yet been able 
to explain—perhaps it was in the 
blood derived from a long - forgotten 
ancestor and had to come out—young 
Joe was passionately fond of dancing, 
and many a night after the old folks 
had gone to bed the lad, togged out in 
his best and most un-Quakerlike gar- 
ments, stole off to village dances, 
where he always had the prettiest girls 
for his partners, as his terpsichorean 
skill was acknowledged even by his 
rivals. 

And then the young fellow fell in 
love, head over heels in love, with 








but although his speeches make little 
impression when read, they produce 
their effect at delivery. That effect is 
due to the fact that when he talks he 
is more anxious to accomplish results 
than he is to embellish literature with 
copy-book phrases; and also to the fact that his words carry convic- 
tion, men believe in his sincerity and are assured of his honesty. 

Cannon has to a limited degree the gift of repartee. He com- 
mands a rough sarcasm that makes him a formidable opponent in 
debate. Between him and his last great predecessor, the greatest 
of all American speakers, that man of superb courage, mighty in- 
tellect, vivid imagination, unsurpassed power of sarcasm, and lofty 
conception of public duty, Thomas B. Reed, of Maine, there is the 
difference between a Toledo blade and a Sheffield pole-axe. Reed 
used his unmatched gifts, and especially his power to sear men with 
his tongue, as a master of fence uses his rapier—to prick, to 
searify, to kill, as the mood possessed him. No man could tell, 
when Mr. Reed let himself loose in the fury of debate, whether he 
would simply scratch his antagenist, or brand him for the rest of 
his days, or slay. 

Mr. Reed could gauge his words so exactly that he could tag a 
man by ridicule or annihilate him. Cannon is no such captain of 
his thoughts. Equipped for the fray, he fights with a sword, a 
two-handed sword, which cleaves a path ahead of him by sheer 
weight. He is no master of feint; he knows nothing of the nuances 
of his art; he has none of those tricks, he has none of that agility, 
suppleness, subtility, that scintillating wit, which sprang into life 
from the withering lips of Reed. Yet he is not without the power 
to flay, to crush by ridicule, to mock and jeer and make sport of 
an opponent. But his speech, even when not in the way of repartee, 
is vigorous. He is impatient of words, mere words; of silly men 
who simply waste time. Once during 
the last session, when he was presid- 


Miss Helen 


Daughter of Speaker Cannon 


Mary. Reed, a girl of unusual beauty 
and still more unusual character and 
intellect. But although she smiled on 
him, she wanted something more for 
a husband than a mere dancer. When 
Joe discovered the state of affairs he did some serious thinking. 
Mary Reed’s brother was the opposition candidate for State’s At- 
torney, and the problem Joe had to face was this: If he ran and 
was beaten Mary would have only contempt for him, for he knew 
enough of women to know that they, even more than men, worship 
success; and, on the other hand, if he won, Mary would be bitter 
against him for having defeated her brother. Cannon wrestled with 
that problem for several nights, trying to find a way out of the 
maze, and finally came to the conclusion that success would atone , 
for everything. He went into the campaign and won, and his re- 
ward was the hand of the girl he loved and the friendship of the 
man he defeated. To Mrs. Cannon, who died many years ago, Mr. 
Cannon owes much. For years they studied together; and if to-day 
Mr. Cannon knows more about more things of practical value than 
any other man in Congress it is because of those early years of his 
married life when the woman of his heart was his teacher. 

He is a past master of the art of bluffing, which recalls a story 
told by a colleague. A few Congresses ago, in the closing hours, 
there was a conference on the sundry civil bill. There were the 
usual number of smal] johs which had been added by the Senate 
after the House had passed the bill, which Cannon was determined 
to eliminate. The conferees on the part of the Senate were Hale 
of Maine, the most courteous and polished man in the Senate; 
Allison of fowa, ef. whom it has been said that he could walk from 
one end of the Capitol to the other on eggs and not break one; and 
Gorman of Maryiand, smooth, secretive, unruffled. With Cannon 

representing the House were Moody of 
Massachusetts, now the Secretary of 


Cannon 





ing over the Committee of the Whole, 
a motion was made, from the Demo- 
cratic side, naturally, solely to put 
the majority on record and with no 
hope that it would be carried. A ris- 
ing vote was demanded, and Cannon, 
as in duty bound, put it to the com- 
mittee. Half a dozen members strag- 
gled to their feet in the affirmative 
and then half the House rose in the 
negative. Mr. Cannon began to count. 
“One, two, three,” he said; “ four— 
oh, hell! a hundred,” and a hundred 
the vote stands on the record unto 
this day. And yet with all his fight- 
ing proclivities, his hard hitting, his 
rough-and-tumble methods, there is no 
man who has a softer heart, no man 
who overflows more with the milk of 
human kindness. His speeches show 
this. There runs through them a vein 
of tender sentiment; he constantly 
quotes poetry, the poetry which takes 
a man back to his boyhood, and from 
out of the mists of years he sees the 
picture of his mother. Cannon is an 
intense partisan. Republicanism, the 
faith of Lincoln, whose lustre sheds’ 
imperishable renown on the State of 
Illinois, the mere recollection of which 
fills Mr. Cannon’s heart with welling 
pride, is to him a creed, nay, more 








the Navy, and McRae of Arkansas. 
The end of the session was only a few 
hours away, and the conferees were as 
hopelessly apart as at the time they first 
met. Then said Cannon: “ Gentlemen, 
we will make no further concessions. 
Kither take the bill as we sent it to 
you or else take the responsibility of 
its failing.” Then up got Senator 
Hale. “I thought,” he said, “ this was 
to be a full and free conference. Of 
course if we are to be coerced we 
might as well end this conference now 
as at any other time.” Mr. Allison got 
up. and echoed the sentiments of Mr. 
Hale, and Mr. Gorman repeated them. 
Cannon looked around the room. 
“ Boys,” he said to his colleagues of 
the House, “ shall we call their d——d 
bluff now or do it later?” To Moody, 
an Eastern man of Puritan ancestry, 
the technical term was almost mean- 
ingless, but it was his duty to stand 
by his chief, and he nodded assent. To 
McRae, a Western man, the language 
was familiar. “Call them,” he re- 
plied. Mr. Cannon got up. “Very 
well, gentlemen,” he said to the Sen- 
ators; “let it go at that,” and, fol- 
lowed by his colleagues, he walked out 
of the room. The Senators went back 
to the Senate and thundered about the 








than that, it is a conviction. But al- 
though he is partisan, an intense par- 
tisan to whom party means every- 


Mrs. E. F. Le Sueres 
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Senate being reduced to the level of a 
House of Lords, but in the end they 
eaved. Cannon had called their bluff. 























































































































































































The Machinery 





of a Campaign 


By Arthur F. Cosby 


Chairman of the Citizens’ Union Committee on Press and Literature 


HE entire country has watched with interest the fiercely 

fought municipal campaign in New York city. It was ree- 

ognized in the spring by the fusion party that the old 

issues of 1901 which had so stirred the city had changed. 

The first work before the fusion party, therefore, was to 
get the record of the administration in such shape that it could 
educate the public and bring that record home to every voter. As 
New York is a city covering some one hundred and ninety square 
miles of space, divided into five different boroughs, separated by 
waterways, and having a population of many different interests, 
this was a ditlicult problem. 

The work of preparation for the campaign of education was be- 
gun last summer by engaging an expert newspaper man. As the 
reports came in from the various departments the newspaper ex- 
pert prepared a brief digest in the form of a chapter of a book. 
This was then sent to the head of the department for verification 
as to the facts and figures, and then stored away for future use. 
In this way by the end of the summer a mass of accurate informa- 
tion had been obtained and put into shape for immediate use. 
Occasionally a one-page leaflet or a two-page circular was issued, 
so as to have something to send to the local headquarters to help 
stir up their interest. A statement was given showing how the 
percentage of losses at fires had been lowered by the present admin- 
istration as compared with that of Tammany’s. Again, a one-page 
leaflet was issued showing how many bridges, tunnels, subways, and 
railroad terminals had been started by the Low administration as 
compared with Tammany’s. Whenever one of these was prepared, 
copies were always sent to the different newspapers, and in this 
way the matter was brought before the general reading public. 
Early in September the work of preparing these different chapters 
for the campaign book had been completed. Bids were called for 
from various printers for printing ten thousand copies of the cam- 
paign book, and the contract was awarded at once. As the proofs 
were received they were sent for publication and editorial notice 
in the great daily newspapers. 

By the end of September the different organizations had made 
their nominations and the campaign proper was on. It then be- 
came necessary to extend the work of education beyond the news- 
papers and bring it home directly to the people. In a political 
campaign there are certain outward symbols, such as banners, but- 
tons, lithographs, ete., which the public from long usage has grown 
to expect, and these insignia have a considerable influence in arous- 
ing enthusiasm among the voters. Some of the quantities used are 
astonishing. In the campaign of two years ago the Citizens’ Union 
alone, irrespective of the Republicans and Tammany, used 275,000 
small lapel-buttons of Low. 

After the candidates were nominated, seventy-five thousand litho- 
graphs of Mayor Low were ordered at six dollars a thousand. The 
lithographs, as well as the buttons, were then sent to all of the local 
district headquarters, there to be given free of charge to such citi- 
zens as eared to use them. The lithographs were to be put up in 


local headquarters, shop windows, and the windows of private 
houses. 

Next the question of street banners was taken up, and ten were 
ordered to be made and set up in the leading points of the city 
by the Citizens’ Union. Each banner had the one general phrase 
which it had been decided to repeat again and again as represent- 
ing the special issues of the campaign: ‘* Vote for Low and keep the 
grafters out.” In addition, there were mottoes and inscriptions 
suitable to the local neighborhood. One banner was made entirely 
in Yiddish and placed in the Russian Jew quarter. 

Two years ago Tammany Hall spent an enormous amount of 
money in its outdoor advertising of all kinds, its printing bills 
with one concern alone being over $40,000, and its total amount 
for advertising probably footing up as much as between $150,000 
and $200,000. During the present campaign the Citizens’ Union 
took all the available empty spaces from one of the sign-painting 
companies, from the Battery to the Bronx, covering them—no mat- 
ter how large—with a solid background of brilliant red, and then 
having in large conspicuous white letters the campaign slogan. 

Very little bill-posting proper was done outside of the painted 
signs, aithough a few boards were taken on the Elevated railroad 
stands. ‘ Sniping ”—posting on empty barrels, boxes, walls, fences, 
and so on—was reserved until the last few days of the campaign. 
This is of questionable value, but it is the only way of reaching the 
people in certain sections of the city, and it is not very costly. 

Probably one of the most important bits of practical campaign 
work accomplished by the Citizens’ Union was preparing for each 
of the sixty Assembly districts, in all the different boroughs of the 
city, a one-page circular mentioning by name the specific benefits 
accomplished by the Low administration for that district. In pre- 
paring these it was found that there was not a single district in 
the city that did not have one peculiarly local benefit, such as a 
park or a playground, a public bath, or a new schoolhouse built. 

While these pamphlets were being printed and distributed, signs 
painted and placards posted, a general discussion of the campaign 
was getting well under way. In a New York municipal election the 
speaking end of the campaign is always of short duration. This 
year, owing to the mix-up in candidates, this was especially true, 
neither side having its first big ratification meeting until within 
three weeks of election-day. On October 19 both sides began a 
“whirlwind ” two weeks’ campaign of large indoor and outdoor 
meetings. For two weeks the struggle went on, and on certain of 
the leading thoroughfares you could see the “ spellbinder ” and 
* eart-tail”” orator haranguing the crowds from the top of a truck 
or express wagon. Other crowds thronged the leading halls, where 
the men of the respective parties hurriedly appeared, made their 
addresses, then dashed off in an automobile to the point to which 
they were scheduled. -By election-day it is safe to say that the 
voters knew at least how good the fusion managers thought was the 
record of the Low administration. That Mr. Low was not elected 
is in no wise due to failure in getting the issues before the people. 


A New Light—The N-Rays 


By Louis 


INCE the discovery of the X-rays, the announcement of a new 

and queer kind of radiation has gradually ceased to be a 

startling novelty. Most of the newcomers, . however, have 

been radiant freaks, very curious, indeed, but refusing to be 

properly co-ordinated with each other or with’ the good old- 
fashioned radiations familiar to science. Therefore the very recent 
discovery by M. Bloudlot of a new variety of light, which behaves 
as light ought and yet displays some rather sensational properties, 
is no small comfort to the puzzled investigator. I use “ light” 
here in its broader sense of a regular wave-radiation irrespective 
of color, or, in fact, of visibility to the unassisted eye. 

M. Bloudlot started in to investigate the X-rays, using as 
an indicator a tiny, faint, electric spark from a little induc- 
ition coil. The spark flashed more brightly when the X-rays fell 
upon it, and by its aid he was enabled to measure their velocity 
and thus to clear up much of the mystery which had surrounded 
them. Presently he found that with the X-rays appeared a new 
kind of radiation which obeyed all the ordinary laws of light, al- 
theugh the visible light had already been filtered out of the beam 
by an opaque screen. The new rays penetrated freely aluminium 
foil, black paper, wood, and other apparently opaque substances, 
but were regularly reflected, refracted, and polarized. They were so 
powerfully refracted by a quartz lens or prism as to appear, at 
first sight, denizens of the extreme ultraviolet, perhaps only a 
half-millionth of an inch long. 

As if this discovery were not sensational enough to suit the 
most exacting, M. Bloudlot presently found, by means of the same 
wonderfully sensitive indicator, a similar group of radiations 
from a common Argand flame, and even from a bit of silver heated 
to ineandescence. 

The new radiations are grouped by their discoverer under the 
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tentative name of N-rays. In their properties they are unmis- 
takably light, but of as yet unknown wave-length, and possessing 
properties which verge upon some of those ordinarily ascribed to 
radioactivity. Their enormous refrangibility and their powerful 
action upon electric discharges would naturally suggest a very 
short wave-length, but their free radiation from comparatively 
low temperature sources points in exactly the opposite direction. 
The mere matter of high refrangibility does not decide the ques- 
tior, for substances refract because they slow down the light 
waves, and disperse the various colors because they slow down and 
absorb one wave-length more than another. Great local absorp- 
tion and great dispersion go hand in hand, and they are fre- 
quently associated with extraordinary transparency for some par- 
ticular colors, as if all the opacity of the stuff were concentrated 
against a single enemy. Thus it appears that while a substance 
which is fairly transparent to light in general always disperses 
that light rainbow-wise, with the colors in the order red, orange, 
yellow, green, blue, indigo, violet, a prism of strongly colored 
material may mix up the rainbow order in the most shocking 
fashion. 

The great refrangibility of the N-rays does not, therefore, 
prove that they are of short wave-length, since quartz has pow- 
erful local absorption enough at, unhappily, each end of the 
spectrum, extreme ultraviolet and extreme infra-red, to account 
for the most erratic freaks of refraction. Really one sort of re- 
fraction is as orderly as the other, in the general consideration of 
the subject, for, to generalize radiation. there is probably nothing 
wholly opaque or wholly transparent. We do not know the nature 
of the complete relation of any one substance to all kinds of 
light, but the discovery of the N-rays is likely to stretch far the 
hounds of knowledge. 






















































| Developing the Film on Shipboard Attaching the Negative to the Pigeon 
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Setting the Pigeon free with the photographic Film which is to be carried to Land 


PHOTOGRAPHS AND WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY AT SEA 


A new feat in news transmission is being tried in connection with the use of wireless telegraphy at sea by which a 





photograph of an event may be sent ashore almost simultaneously with the message describing it. A snap shot is 
taken and rapidly developed. The negative, in the shape of a film, is dried, rolled into as small a compass as possible, 
| and secured to a carrier-pigeon. The bird is then released, and the photograph sent to its destination on shore 
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“Marta of the Lowlands” 


** Manelich,” a peasant, is induced by the village landlord to 
marry “ Marta,’ a native girl whom he has wronged. After the 
marriage the landlord again becomes infatuated t ** Marta,” 
but is finally killed by ‘‘ Manelich,” who has been told by his 
wife of the injury done to herself by her former master 


“The Fisher Maiden” 


In Mr. Von Tilzer’s operetta, ** Marjory" (‘The Fisher Maiden"’) 
is in love with a sailor whom she has not seen since childhood. 
An unscrupulous nobleman, in order to further his own ends, 
persuades an imposter to play the sailor. The plot is based 
on the situation which follows the arrival of the real lover 


AMONG THE 


“The Man from Blankley’s” 


Mr. Hawtrey plays the part of ‘‘ Lord Strathpepper,"’ who appears as 
a guest at the wrong house, and its mistaken for a hired diner-out 
from “ Blankley’s.”’ The governess, whom he takes in to dinner, turns 
oul to be an old flame of Ins. The stiuation is embarrassing, but 
matters are cleared up, and the governess is asked to become his wtfe 


* Raffles, the Amateur Cracksman” 


“ Raffles” (Mr. Bellew) is a gentleman burglar who steals for the 
sport of the game. The theft of a diamond necklace at a country 
house in which he is a guest very nearly brings about his capture 
by the detective ‘‘ Captain Bedford” (E. M. Holland). The final es- 
cape of ‘ Raffles" is one of the most thralling incidents of the play 


NEW PLAYS 


Guimera’s Spanish drama, ‘‘ Marta of the Lowlands,” has recently finished a successful run at the Manhattan 


and West Ind Theatres, New York, and has now gone on the road. 
Hawtrey ts appearing in Anstey’s comedy of London life, ‘The Man from Blankle, 
] § : 3 / x 


At the Garrick Theatre Mr. Charles 
? “The Fisher 


Maiden,” an operetta by Harry Von Tilzer, is playing at the Victoria, and at the Princess Theatre “Raffles,” 


with Mr. Kyrle 


Bellew as the amateur cracksman, succeed: 


Mr. D’Orsay and “The Earl of Pawtucket” 
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MISS ROSE COGHLAN AS “PENELOPE” 


Miss Coghlan plays the part of ‘‘ Ulysses’s” faithful wife in the poetic drama by Stephen Phillips now running at the Garden Theatre, 
New York. During the hero’s long absence from Ithaca she has remained constant to him in spite of the offers of many suitors. When 


“Ulysses” finally returns, he finds that she has agreed to accept that one among her wooers who can bend her husband's great bow. 


” 


Lach tries and fatls, whereupon “Ulysses”? appears in disguise, performs the required feat, and is reunited with 
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FROM A SOUTHERN WOMAN 


CARTERSVILLE, Ga., October 13, 1903. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sir,—Permit a Southern woman, who lived before the civil war 
and, of course, during and after the close of the civil war, to thank 
you for your editorial on the ‘** New Negro Crime Considered,” in 
the issue of October 3. 

It is the clearest exposition of the situation that I remember to 
have seen within the present decade. It was undoubtedly the 
teachings given to the negro race during the reconstruction period 
which has wrought the mischief, and made lynching a supposed 
remedy for the crime of assault perpetrated on white women by 
colored men. 

You were eminently correct in saying it was a crime practically 
unknown in the South before the war. During the war, when 
nearly all the able-bodied white men were at the front, it was 
practically unknown in a section encircled by the Federal army, 
and the cordon was drawn closer all the time. The negroes under- 
stood that they were free, if they could pass through the lines. 
They knew the white women were almost defenceless in tens of 
thousands of unprotected places save for the negroes who were 
domiciled in plantation homes. I lived in a refugee home, with 
little children, surrounded by negroes, for a year and a half, and 
many times there was not a white person, save my little family, 
within call if I had been molested. 

I am here to pay tribute to the good behavior of the negroes in 
that crucial period of the South’s history. I am a Southerner by 
birth, by instinct, by education, and environment, but I am ready 
ut any time to add my mite to a fund to erect a suitable monu- 
ment for the faithful servants of that period. You struck the key- 
note of the situation in your admirable editorial. The legisla- 
tion of the reconstruction period is responsible for many evils 
connected with the two races within the last thirty years. It has 
been baneful in its effects upon young negro men and upon the 
homes of negro women as well. 

J attribute the good conduct and harmony between the blacks 
and whites during the war to the intimate association of black 
women with white women and their children. The black race is 
sensational, easily moved upon for good as well as evil; and so long 
as they were domesticated with the mistress and her children 
there was affection as well as docility and obedience. All this 
was changed when the Northern teachers and missionaries flocked 
down South after the war. There were honorable exceptions, for 
which God be praised! but the class of people who came here to 
bolster up the courage (so called) of the blacks in their first expe- 
rience of emancipated life is largely responsible for the horrors 
of the crime of rape and the lynching habit all over the Union. 
They sowed tares, and the crop has been damaged beyond measure. 

A “solid North” made a “ soli® South.” Beyond question, the 
South has been injured, financially and materially, by close ad- 
herence to many rash tenets and wild vagaries in national polities; 
but the dense cloud and dark shadow which the race problem cast 
upon their homes and their future made the wisest, the best, and 
the most conservative among us prefer the evils we had, rather 
than risk those we knew not of in changing front towards a party 
policy or a political sentiment which had in times past inaugurated 
and forced upon the Southern whites the loathsome idea of amal- 
gamation with an inferior race, and their former slaves. 

The system of public-school education in the South has been lib- 
eral beyond compare towards the negro race when we remember 
the devastation and poverty which prevailed in Southern homes 
after the war; but there is an infirmity in the system which is 
worthy of your attention in further discussion of the negro ques- 
tion. The education of the negro race has been committed to negro 
teachers who have themselves been brought up under the influences 
which you deprecate in your far-sighted editorial of October 3. T 
am reminded of Bunyan’s story of the people trying to put out a 
fire while somebody fed the flame from the rear with a tiny 
stream of oil. 

We have been educating the negro race by an immense outlay 
of tax money here in Georgia, while the teachers have been cram- 
ming the minds of their pupils with the ideas brought down from 
the period of reconstruction legislation—during which period they 
received their own education in books and other things. We have 
about three thousand negro teachers in the common schools of 
Georgia, and perhaps a majority were educated in institutions 
built up by Northern philanthropists and conducted by persons 
who were thoroughly imbued with Thaddeus Stevens’s ideas on the 
negro question. Like begets like. They could only teach what 
they believed themselves. While they are wise in their day and 
generation, in keeping many things quiet, vet this very secrecy 
creates morbidity and grows with what it feeds upon. It became 
necessary to have separate coaches for the white and black races— 
to keep down friction and avoid violence. These cars are desig- 
nated as “ Jim Crow cars,” and they are beneficial for the purposes 
here named. But the restriction is bitterly resented. Some negro 
preachers invoke the power of Almighty God to rebuke this Jim 
Crow car “ infamy,” which these blind leaders of:the blind denounce 
as a gross outrage upon the negro race, born of the white man’s 
tvrannical nature. 

Such are the conditions in the Middle South to-day. Whether 
the situation can be improved, so long as the negro is awarded the 
civil privileges of the white, is a question. There are three alter- 
natives if the races cannot live together in peace, namely, coloniza- 
tion, transportation, and extermination. God forbid that the last 
shall be the only one left after due trial of all other experiments. 
Again thanking you for vour wise, thoughtful, and truthful edi- 
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torial of October 3, lam, sir, 


Mrs. W. H. FEetLron. 


Correspondence 
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“FIGHTING INSTINCTS” AGAIN 


New York, October 28, 1903. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Str,—Have you not capitulated rather too easily to your cor- 
respondent, Mr. Alfred A. Benesch, when he accuses you of false- 
ly attributing “ fighting instincts” to the Semites? ~ 

Were not the Assyrians who “came down like the wolf on the 
fold” Semites, speaking a pure Semitic language? 

Were not Joshua’s warriors, who smote the Hivite, the Hittite, 
the Perizite, and the Jebusite, Semitic, as also the hosts who fought 
against the Philistines of Gaza, Gath, Ashdod, and Askelon? 

Were not the Arabs, whose fighting changed the whole history 
of western Asia, north Africa, India, and gave so many dynasties to 
medieval Spain, as also the sturdy opponents of the Crusaders, 
Semites of the purest stock? 

I am, sir, 
CHARLES JOHNSTON, 
Bengal Civil Service (retired). 


of Disraeli. He 


[The question concerned the “ Semitic Instincts ” 
> 
were 


dreamt of empire, to be sure, but to our mind his “ instincts ’ 
rather those of a dreamer than of a fighting-man.—EpirTor.] 


THE MISSOURI SUPREME COURT AND THE 
* BOODLE” CASES 


SuPREME CourT OF THE STATE OF MIssouRI, 
JeFFERSON City, Mo., October 10, 1903. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

S1r,—Among your Comments in the WEEKLY of October 10, 1903, 
appears this statement: ‘“ Through the efforts of Cireuit-Attorney 
Folk of St. Louis nineteen boodlers have been convicted of bribery, 
some of them of perjury also, but none of them is in prison. The 
verdict, says the Globe-Democrat, is stayed in every case, in a 
State Supreme Court, composed of six Democrats and one Republi- 
can. The Democratic managers of Missouri do not approve Mr. 
Folk; their sympathies seem to be with the convicts.” The inti- 
mation, of course, is that the sympathies of the six Democratic 
judges are “ with the convicts.” 

Such a statement does a great injustice to a court that is as 
honorable as any in the land, and tends to break down the con- 
fidence of the people in their courts. The facts are that the cases 
of only two of the “nineteen boodlers ” are in the Supreme Court 
at this time, and no others have been there since last May. Of 
the two now there, one reached the court only a few days ago: 
the other, which was tried in a rural county, came just before the 
court adjourned for its summer vacation on July 3. On the 
motion of the Attorney-General it was advanced by the court 
the next day after its arrival, so that it might be heard at the 
next term, which begins on October 13. 

The appeals of three others of the “nineteen boodlers” have 
reached the Supreme Court. One of them—the one against Mysen- 
burg—was argued at the October term a year ago, and decided on 
December 16, being reversed and remanded on the ground of a 
faulty indictment—the court unanimously holding that it did not 
charge any crime known to the law. The other two cases were 
on the January call of this year, were heard at that call, and de- 
cided on May 16. The indictment charged the defendants with 
perjury, and the judgments were reversed, and the accused re- 
manded for a new trial, for error in instructions, but principally 
on.the ground that in a perjury case an accused could not be con- 
victed on the uncorroborated testimony of one witness. They were 
charged with having sworn falsely before the grand jury in deny- 
ing that they knew that a corruption fund of $75,000 had been 
put in the hands of a fellow Assemblyman by a street-railway 
company to be divided among a “ combine” of nineteen Assembly- 
men when a certain bill granting a franchise to the company was 
signed ‘by the Mayor. One witness swore that they had stated 
te him prior to their appearance before the grand jury that this 
sum of money had been put up for that purpose, and the court 
held that they could not be convicted on the testimony of that one 
witness alone unless he was in some way corroborated. 

The appeal of no other of these “nineteen boodlers” has ever 
reached the Supreme Court, and consequently the statement of 
the Globe-Democrat that “the verdict, in every case, has been 
stayed in the State Supreme Court,” is absolutely untrue. 

The Supreme Court has no way to compel appeals to be sent to 
it; it cannot expedite the transmission of appeals. Not until a 
complete transcript of the entire case as made up at the trial 
is filed in the Supreme Court can it even take notice that there 
ever was such a case. The transcripts of fourteen of these cases 
have never been filed in that court, and of those which have been 
filed only two remain undisposed of, and one of them arrived 
within the last week, and the other was advanced as soon as it 
reached the court. The Supreme Court, therefore, is in no way to 
blame for whatever delay has attended the appeals in these cases, if 
indeed there has been any. I am, sir, 

Perry 8S. RADER, 
Court Reporter. 


” 


[The intimation as to the Democratic judges to which Mr. 
Rader takes exception is rather that of the Globe-Democrat than 
that of the WEEKLY. We are glad to see it discredited, and would 
be glad to print an equally convincing 1efutation of our own im- . 
pression that the Democratic managers in Missouri are not in 
sympathy with Mr. Folk.—Ep1Tor.] 




















































































































What We Sell to Manchuria 


THE trade of the United States with Man- 
churia, China, shows no perceptible change 
in 1902 as compared with 1901. Figures just 
compiled by the Department of Commerce 
and Labor show that the total imports into 
the port of Newchwang, the principal doérway 
threugh which Manchuria is at present sup- 
plied, amounted in 1902 to eighteen million 
haikwan taels in value, against seventeen 
millions in 1901, and eight millions in 1900. 
The official report of the Chinese government 
does not specify all classes of merchandise 
received into Newchwang from the United 
States, but does specify the four principal 
articles—American jeans, drills, sheetings, 
and kerosene. The total value of these four 
articles of American production reported as 
brought into Newchwang in 1902, either com- 
ing direct from the United States or from 
other ports of China, was 6,118,920 haikwan 
taels, which at the official valuation of the 
haikwan tael in 1902 would make the total 
value in United States currency $3,854,920. 
(The average value of the haikwan tael dur- 
ing 1902 is shown by the Chinese government 
in its report as sixty-three cents.) The total 
value of merchandise from the United States 
imported into China in 1902 was 30,138,713 
taels, against 23,529,606 taels in 1901. 
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On October 1, 1903, a regular stock model Columbia 24 H.P. 


Gasoline Touring Car 


reached New York City from Chicago, having covered 1,177 miles in 76 hours (total 


elapsed time), establishing the greatest 
of road records. During this wonder- 
ful run not a repair was made to the 
machine other than stopping a puncture. 


| Boston—74, 76, 78 


ELECTRIC VEHICLE CO., Hartford, Connecticut 


Member Ass'n of 1 PREG Automobile Mfrs. 
New York Salesrooms—134, 136, 138 West 30th Street. 
Opposite Metre pola Opera House. 
3 Stanhope Chicayo—1413 Michigan Ave. 











ADVICE TO MOTHERS.—MksS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP 
should always be used for children teething. It soothes the 
child, softens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, and 
is the best remedy for diarrhwa.—[Adv.] 





IF YOU ARE LOOKING 
for a perfect condensed milk_preserved without sugar, buy 
BorpvEN’s PEERLESS BRAND EVAPORATED CREAM. It is not 
only a perfect food for infants, but its delicious flavor and 
richness make it superior to raw cream for cereals, coffee, 
tea, chocolate, and general househo'd cooking. Prepared by 
Borden’: 's Condensed Milk Co.—[ Adv.] 





TELEPHONE Service at your home will save ms a smalle 
annoyances. Low rates. Efficient service. New York Tel- 
oe gh Company, 15 Dey Street, 111 West 38th 
—L_[Adadv, 


Street. 





HEALTH of body and strength of mind are represented in 
Asportt’s, the Original Angostura Bitters—the best known 
tonic for blood and nerves. All druggists.—[Adv.] 





WHEN you are at the Club, drink a nice cold bettle of 
Cook’s IMPERIAL EXTRA DRy¥ CHAMPAGNE. An exhila- 
rating beverage.—[Adv.] 








CHILDREN like Piso’s CURE. 


Q It is pleasant to take and 
cures their coughs. At druggists’. x 


25 cents.—[Adv.] 


Use BROWN’S Camphorated Saponaceous DENTI- 


FRICE forthe TEETH. 25 cents a jar.—[Adv.] 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Pears 


It is a wonderful soap that 
takes hold quick and does no 
harm. 

No harm! It leaves the 
skin soft like a baby’s; no 
alkali in it, nothing but soap. 
The harm is done by alkali. 
Still more harm is done by 
not washing. So, bad soap is 
better than none. 

What is bad soap? Imper- 
fectly made—the fat and alkali 
not well balanced or not com- 
bined. 

What is good soap? 

Pears’. 
Sold all over the world. 














SPENCERIAN PEN COMPANY 


The best that skill and experience can produce. They 
cost a little more than the common makes, but you 
get a pen that evil last longer and give satisfaction—the cheapest in the end 


Sample card, 12 pens, different patterns, will be sent for trial on receipt of 6 cents in stamps. 


LAZSIAALE 
‘ 








Ask for card H 


349 Broadway, New York 
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“This petticoat, made of 
Pride of the West, has out- 
worn several others, I 
don’t wonder that this 
vss yee 

a! or stre 
and durability.” 


36, 41,45 inches. 


Sold by lead- 
ing jobbers and 
retailers. 
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TREAT & CONVERSE 
Manufacturers Agents for this Muslin 
79 one &2 We orth” Street, New York x 


















"BREAD MACHINE 


For HovuskrHoitp UsE 
Sifts the flour and mixes 10 Ibs. 
of best bread in 3 minutes. S 
subject to trial and approval. 
Sor Booklet. Agents wanted. 
Scientific Bread Mach. Co. 
(Cyrus CHAMBERS, JK.) 
52nd and Media Sts., Philadelphi 










All over the civilized world 
THE IMPROVED 


OSTON | 
GARTER 


IS KNOWN AND worn] 
Every Pair Warranted 
“QM; The Name is 


— on every 
he 7 i 


CUSHION 
BUTTON 


CLASP 


Lies flat to the leg—never 
‘> Slips, Tears nor Unfastens 
a > ALWAYS EASY 


™~ GEO. FROST CO., Makers, 
Boston, Mass., ‘v. S. A. 








50c. for Silk, 
25c. ior gh 
Sample Pair. 
mmm REFUSE ALL SUBSTITUTES 














FORGETTINGS<2*' -day forFREE 
FORGETTING nro righted les- 
son and Booklet, ‘How to Remember.” 


DICKSON SCHOOLOF MEMORY. 941 Auditorium,Chicago 


Contains reliable in- 
formation about 
Mining, of interest 
to those who may be interested in Mining, or want to learn 
about the — of Oregon, Washington, or Idaho. 
Free sample cop: 
NEIL J. SORENSEN & CO., Sumpter, 


1831 


Oregon. 








I GAN SELL YOUR 


Real Estate 


No matter where it is or what it is worth. 
Send description, state price and learn my wonderfully successful 


~~ W. M. OSTRANDER 
252 NORTH AMERICAN BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA 
































































The 


Alterkrontz 


Conspiracy 


By N. G. Smith 





‘*"9 T took seven days to make the world and forty. to destroy 
it.” The ex-Chancellor smiled. “ For thirty years I have 
labored to upbuild this kingdom. In six months it shall 
be no more. Ritzler,’ he said, and turned half-conde- 
scendingly to the earnest man at his elbow, “ together we 

must inevitably triumph.” 

The other nodded. “If it were not for the Crown-Princess,” he 
said, finally, * there would be nothing easier. His Majesty, as you 
know, can’t live through the year.” 

The knob turned and the door swung open, revealing a young 
man who looked about him with a slow deliberateness that in a 
person of more energy might have been curiosity. “ What the 
devil are you doing here?” the Count, asked, angrily. 

“You don’t seem to be glad to see me,” said the young man. 
“ Hello, Ritzler!” 

The ex-Chancellor looked at his son, and his face relaxed. “ Seri- 
ously, Fritz,’ he said, “ you ought not to be here at this time. And 
you interrupted a sale. But ”—turning to Ritzler—‘* if I decide to 
take the horses, I'll let you know by four o’clock.” 

Ritzler rose and bowed with some formality. “ At your ser- 
vice. Chancellor, at any time,”-he said. ‘“ Good morning, Count.” 

The old man sighed. “‘ Now you are here, what are you going 
to do with yourself?” he asked. “I suppose you’ve already ~been 
made to feel that I am no longer Chancellor.” 

*Can’t say I have. I met Prince Ludwig at the club, and he 
insisted that I go to the ball to-night. Wants me to see his royal 
fiancée. It’s a pity any woman should have to marry that little 
scrub.. By the way, he says she’s pretty.” 

“Yes,” replied the ex-Chancellor, “ she is.” 


“Tt is rather warm for dancing,’ the young Prince was say- 
ing, “ but I have known it warmer. I remember the night that I 
came of age.” What happened on that evening the Princess never 
knew. In that instant her eyes, resting on Fritz von Linden, 
grew large and wonderfully lustrous, and her face became as sud- 
denly white. 

“Take me where I can get a breath of air!” she said. And not 
waiting his answer, she led the way to the near-by balcony. “I 
have danced too much ‘and need the air. You may come for me 
in five minutes.” 

His Royal Highness-rose with alacrity. “Ill smoke a cigar 
and come back,” he said, and stepped into the ball-room. 

The Princess was relieved to be alone. « She closed her eyes, and 
before she opened them again knew that von Linden had stepped 
from the window on to the balcony. Dazed by his audacity, she 
was hardly conscious that, feigning to see her for the first time, 
he stammered, “I beg you pardon!” and started, very slowly, to 
withdraw. 

It was then she remembered her rank and its privileges with a 
sudden thrill of pleasure. ‘ Will you get me a glass of water?” 
she said, calmly. 

When von Linden returned she drank 
looked at him critically between sips. 

“You are the new lord-in-waiting?” she asked, finally. 

“No,” said von Linden. 

The brevity of his answer was ammoying. ‘I thought you must 
be. I don’t think I ever saw you before,” she continued. 

“ Possibly ‘not, your Highness.” His manner was frankly ad- 
miring, and his forgetfulness of her rank was contagious. 

“Oh, I know who you are!” she conceded. ‘ You are the Chan- 
cellor’s son.” 

“Yes,” he said, smiling, 
did you know?” 

She hesitated, then lowered her eyes. “I think I must have 
known you from description. I have heard the maids of honor 
talk about you.” 

The young man hesitated. 
fore to-night,” he began. 

“[T have no liberty in town,” she interrupted. Then added medi- 
tatively: “We are going to the summer palace next week, you 
know. At Kronheim I run about quite like a country girl, and 
take long rides or walks in the woods. We have a summer-house 
overlooking the Stretnitz Valley where I sometimes sit for hours 
in the afternoons. Tt is such a relief to be alone.” 
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“But Prince Ludwig will accompany you!” 

“No. He says it would be too quiet for him. 
us from time to time. I think we will stay there till—” 
paused, overcome with a sudden emotion. 

“ Till your Royal Highness’s marriage,” he concluded. 

“ Till the autumn,” she amended, quickly. 

The night air had become oppressive, surcharged with the cloy- 
ing odor of roses that bloomed below. Far off in the palace gar- 
den a fountain plashed, and from within came the notes of a 
Strauss waltz. But the Princess did not hear the music, nor smell 
the roses, nor yield to the soft influences of the night. For the 
young man bending over her seemed to have absorbed the beauty 
of the earth and sky, to exhale the freshness of spring and the 
ardor of its sunshine. She felt his gaze upon her face, and the next 
instant his fingers closed over hers. She felt, she knew that he 
was about to kiss her, and all the danger of the situation rushed 
upon her. Her rank, her betrothal, her own self-respect, but for 
one moment she experienced what seemed the obsession of all sensa- 
tion, perhaps one of those short eclipses of the moral sense which 
the good know only in dreams; the next he had kissed her, and then 
more shocked than she at his presumption, sank to his knees in an 
appeal for forgiveness that was nevertheless a tremulous protesta- 
tion of love. But the Princess had risen to her feet, her face and 
neck suffused. ‘I must go in,” she said, in a dazed way. 

Von Linden rose also. ‘‘ Please forgive me,” he pleaded. 

She looked at him, and her eyes softened. ‘“ It must have been 
my fault or it couldn’t have happened,” she said; then added, 
tremulously, as she moved away, “I will forgive you if you will 
forget it.” 

Von Linden bent his head. “I prefer to remain unforgiven,” 
he said, and looking up saw that she had gone. For a moment he 
wondered if she had heard him. ‘ 


But he will visit 
She 


In the course of the succeeding fortnight young von Linden 
smoked a little more, and perhaps played a little higher than was 
his custom. And he wondered at intervals whether the Princess, 
in telling him she was going to Kronheim where she often went 
about alone, had meant to give him a rendezvous. 

It was one day while in this shifting mood of indecision that 
the ex-Chancellor said to him, “ Fritz, when are you going to 
Kronheim ?” 

The question had presented itself to his own mind so often that 
mechanically he gave the stereotyped reply, “I don’t know that 
Vl go at all.” 

The next morning, however, when he remarked that he thought 
of running up to Paris for a day or so, his father received the 
announcement in apparent good faith, and remarking that it might 
do him good, stirred his coffee, reflectively. And the same after- 
noon when the Princess Isabel, looking tired and slightly pale from 
the heat, took her way to the little summer-house overlooking the 
Stretnitz Valley, the figure which she had expected to see for 
some time suddenly appeared, and she slackened her pace a little. 
As she stood, slender, dark, glowing with delight in his presence, 
she seemed so little the Princess he reverenced and so much the 
woman he loved that von Linden at once lost sight of the barriers 
absence and the common sense of the morning after had raised be- 
tween them. 

“Your Highness is glad to see me?” he asked, as he kissed the 
hand she extended. 

“Don’t call me your Highness!” she answered. 
of a rank you must try to make me forget.” 

“T would have to forget it myself first,’ he hazarded. 

She looked at him between half-closed lids. ‘“ Such things have 
happened,” she smiled. “But they must never happen again!” 
she added, quickly. 

Von Linden laughed. 
woman?” he asked. 

She sat down. “I think it ought to be both, don’t you? A house 
divided against itself cannot stand,” she added. 

Then, involuntarily she touched his arm with a light caressing 
movement. “I am so glad vou have come,” she said. “ Prince 
Ludwig is expected this afternoon. Is it anything to you that they 
will make me marry him?” 

Her remark recalled to von Linden all the difficulties of a 
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situation, which in the enjoyment of the mo- 
ment he had forgotten. “ You needn’t have 
him unless you like,” he protested. 

He smiled bitterly. Had she guessed the 
wild dreams he had been indulging as he sat 
beside her, and meant to shatter them with a 
careless word? But the next moment she 
added, “ You know there is very little choice 
in princes.” 

“Then a prince is not your ideal? What 
is your ideal?” he asked, abruptly. 

She turned and looked at him. 

“What a magnificent view!” said a voice 
behind them. Von Linden sprang to his feet. 
Small, complacent, self-assured, His Royal 
Highness nodded to him. “ This is an unex- 
pected pleasure,” he said, glibly. ‘‘ They told 
me I’d find you alone, Isabel. Von Linden, 
what are you doing here, more than twenty 
miles from a dice-box ?” 

It was a long speech for His Royal High- 
ness, and delivered with.much apparent ease. 
In reply the Princess greeted him cordially 
and simply. Of the three only von Linden 
seemed embarrassed, and perceiving this she 
turned to him, smiling. “I am afraid Lud- 
wig wants me to think you a gambler, 
Count.” 

* A gambler!” echoed Prince Ludwig. “I 
rather think so. He plays for higher stakes 
than any man in Europe.” 

Isabel looked at him in amazement. There 
was no mistaking the purport of his words. 

* And generally wins them?” she added. 


For a month the King treated his daugh- 
ter’s refusal to marry Prince Ludwig as a 
joke; indeed, not until their return to the 
capital did he realize that she was wholly 
serious in her determination. 

Since their meeting at Kronheim the Prin- 
cess had not seen von Linden, but the day af- 
ter his departure he had received a slip of 
paper: upon which the announcement of the 
yupture of her engagement was written 
by a woman. It had puzzled him great- 
ly at first, but after ten minutes’ reflective 
smoking it occurred to him that it might 
have come from her, and as he heard nothing 
about it at the clubs, this soon grew to be a 
conviction. And he had written her several 
notes which in some way found their way 
to her hands. Short, disconnected, sincere, 
and with a tendency to anti-climax, they nev- 
ertheless served to sustain her during many 
stormy interviews with the King. But where 
argument had failed, where abuse of and 
threats against von Linden had been met 
with contemptuous silence, entreaty half pre- 
vailed. In one culminating scene, her father, 
older and more broken than she had ever seen 
him, had by an appeal to her honor as a mem- 
ber of the reigning house, and to her filial 
affection, extracted a half promise that she 
would do as he wished, and had left her. For 
ten minutes she held back the tears, but 
when the room began to swim and her head 
seemed ful] to bursting she flung herself upon 
her bed and wept. How long she never knew. 
She was aroused by a knock at her door. 

“Your Highness,” said the young woman 
who entered, “Chancellor von Alter and 
Count Mindheim ask an audience.” 

“ Now?” said the Princess, startled. ‘ What 
can they want with me?” But, red-eyed and 
with dishevelled hair, she walked into her 
drawing-room. 


The old Chancellor bowed over her hand, 


then looked at her long and gently, but did 
not speak. 

“You asked for me?” she began, in a puz- 
zled voice. 

His glance turned to Count Mindheim, as 
though for assistance, but the Count did not 
break the silence. “ We bring your Majesty 
sad news,” he said at last. ‘ The King was 
stricken with apoplexy while driving in the 
park.” Then, in a voice that was scarcely 
audible, “ He is dead.” .... 


Tsabel, Queen of Alterkrontz! She looked 
at herself in her trailing black and wondered 
if she could be the creature of careless moods 
and fancies of a year before. The week suc- 
ceeding her father’s death had been full of 
bustle and incident; save in her sleeping 
hours she had not had a moment’s solitude. 
She saw once more the swollen body as it lay 
in state, the sombre pageantry of the majestic 
funeral that had been followed by countless 
interviews with self-important ministers 
whose attitude seemed to blend deference to 
the Queen and condescension to the woman. 
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The outcome of these interviews she hardly knew; she had signed 
the papers brought her, reading them sometimes, but without grasp- 
ing their meaning. One brief conversation with von Alter she re- 
membered clearly; it concerned her marriage. 

“ T hesitate to approach your Majesty upon such a subject at this 
time,” he had begun, “* but your Majesty is at an age when it is 
natural to think of marriage. Among the princes whose proposals 
are known to you, has your Majesty any choice?” 

“No,” she answered, curtly, “ none.” 

“T may infer, then, they are all equally acceptable?” 

“ Equally unacceptable.” 

There was a silence. ‘* Has your Majesty any one else in view?” 
he had asked, final- 
ly. ‘The question 
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had been a dairy-maid and [ a gardener’s assistant I suppose we 
wight have been considered engaged. But,” he added, with assumed 
-arelessness, “ of course it is all over now.” 

*T don’t know that,” was the reply. “ You are taking a man’s 
point of view. There is no accounting for women.” 

Young von Linden sighed. A servant entered and handed the 
ex-Chancellor a note. One glimpse of the handwriting and the 
young man sprang forward. “That must be for me!” he said. 

Young von Linden read it. 


* Please come to the Palace at once. ISABEL.” 


Then he turned to the waiting man-ser- 
vant, “Who 
brought this?” 


He laughed joyously. 





of your Majesty’s 
choice of a husband 
is one of paramount 
importance. The 
situation in ‘the 
country is one 
that needs a strong 
hand and a united 
ministry to meet it. 
It would be a relief 
to have these minor 
questions settled as 
soon as possible.” 

“ These minor 
questions!” The 
young Queen almost 


eal 


; = ~~ 


laughed. “I will 
consider your sug- 
gestions, Baron,” 


she said, and the 
slight tinge of wea- 
riness in her voice 
closed the interview. 

Perhaps the _per- 
son most aggrieved 
by the King’s death 
in all the country 
had been ex-Chan- 
cellor von Linden. 
for with the news 
his slowly maturing 
plans of vengeance 
had collapsed. His 
enemy, the man who 
had humiliated him 
by his ingratitude, 
was dead. He had 
no longer any desire 
to make Alterkrontz 
a republic. He cer- 
tainly bore — the 
young Queen no ill- 
will. Perhaps, if 
she were really in 
love with his son— 
but, even so, the 
thing was impossi- 
ble. Nevertheless, 
the fires of an un 
quenchable ambition 
rose in his heart, 
and within twenty- 
four hours he had 
notified Ritzler that 
their agreement to 
overthrow the gov- 
ernment was at an 
end. It was two 
days later he deter 
mined to get some 
definite grasp of the 
situation from his 
son. Touching a 
bell, he said to the 
old servant who an- 
swered it, “‘ Send the 
young Count to me.” 








“An orderly. He 
appeared to be in a 
great hurry to go, 
and said you were 
to follow him. The 
streets are full of 
strikers,” the man 
added. “The order 
for a general strike 
went out at four 
this morning.” 

The ex-Chancellor 
started. Ritzler was 
evidently playing it 
alone. But Fritz 
had already arisen. 
“We must go at 
once,” he said. 

It was five blocks 
to the Quentin 
Boulevard, and 
along it fifteen to 
the Palace. The 
side streets seemed 
deserted, but the 
avenue was throng- 
ed, not with its 
usual holiday 
crowd, but with 
groups of excited 
strikers. 

When they reached 
the Palace they saw 
that already a large 
crowd had gathered 
about its gates, 
above which rose 
the royal lions mas- 
sively impressive. 
They were shown 
into the Queen’s 
apartment. Fritz 
von Linden’s_ eyes, 
eagerly seeking Isa- 
bel, ignored the 


group of —gray- 
bearded men _ gath- 


ered about a_ table, 
and saw only the 
slender figure at its 
head, and in the an- 
swering glow of her 
eyes and the sudden 
trembling of the 
fingers that rested 
on the green table 
he read that she 


was glad of his 
presence. 

She walked to the 
window where he 
was standing. “ Let 
us go out,” she 
said, indicating a 


small balcony. “ We 
are nothing more 
than spectators, you 








When his son en- 
tered the ex-Chan- 
cellor looked at him 
gravely. “ Fried- 
rich,” he began— 

The young man looked puzzled, then his face broadened into 
its slow smile. He remembered that when he was a child his 
father had never called him Friedrich except when about to 
flog him. , 

“Tell me just how matters stand between you and the Queen,” 
he continued. “It is impertant that I should know.” 

For three minutes young von Linden puffed slowly at his 
cigarette, then he answered, “ Between the Queen and myself there 
is nothing.” . 

His father sighed impatiently. “ You know what I mean!” 
he exclaimed. “When I last spoke to you of the then Crown- 
Princess, you were desperately in love with her. What was the 
situation at the time of the King’s death?” 

“Tt would be hard to say,” he laughed, harshly. “ If the Princess 


‘* My reign zs over,” she sighed, wearily 
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and I.” 

She put her arm 
in his, and for a mo- 
ment they stood re- 
flected in a large mir- 
ror; then they passed out. Suddenly there was a succession of crashes, 
and from the windows above a shower of shivered’glass. The Queen 
sprang forward. She was no longer frightened, but determined. 
She surveyed the crowd below. She raised her hand as a sign that 
she wished to speak to them. 

“TJ don’t know what you want,” she said. ‘ Perhaps you do not. 

3ut if there is anything I am responsible for it can soon be rem- 
edied. If you have any leader who can guarantee protection to my 
people I will surrender the Palace to him and the crown to you.” 

Then she turned to von Linden, who now stood beside her, silent 
and dazed by the sudden turn of events. “ My reign is over,” she 
sighed, wearily. 

He took her hand and kissed it, holding her eyes with his, 
“No,” he said, smiling brightly, “it has just begun.” 


Drawn by T. de Thulstrup 
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Mr. Bangs as a Philanthropist 


JOHN KENDRICK BANGS ranks with Joseph 
H. Choate, Bishop Potter, and Oliver Her- 
ford as a source of good anecdotes. Here is 
a new one that is being told of the author 
of The Idiot at Home: Mr. Bangs was tak- 
ing a ride not long ago on one of the public 
coaches which offer to out-of-town visitors 
a sight-seeing tour of New York. As the 
coach proceeded up Fifth Avenue, the guide 
called out through his megaphone the names 
of the principal points of interest along 
the route, with appropriate comment. Mr. 
Bangs listened with lively interest. “ But 
why,” he remarked, in an aside to the guide, 
“don’t you point out some of the well- 
known people we are passing in the street? 
There goes Chauncey Depew, for instance, 
and a little in front of him is Herr Conried, 
the opera director.” 

The guide adopted the suggestion. At the 
end of the trip he inquired of a friend who 
his well-informed passenger might be, and 
learned that he had talked with John Ken- 
drick Bangs, “famous for his Idiot at 
Home.” 

Some days later Mr. Bangs was walking 
down Fifth Avenue when the coach passed 
him in the street. A moment after, the 
guide’s stentorian tones sounded through the 
megaphone: ‘“‘—and there on the west side- 
walk goes John Kendrick Bangs, the famous 
founder of the Bloomingdale Asylum!” 





He Obeyed Instructions 


A PROMINENT racing-man tells the follow- 
ing story on himself: 

His jockey fell ill on the eve of an im- 
portant race, and left him without a rider 
for the horse which he had entered for the 
event. In looking about for a substitute 
he decided that his stable-boy, who was thor- 
oughly familiar with “ Spitfire’s” ways, 
would fill the bill very acceptably. 

“ Now you must be careful,” he warned 
him, “to use ‘ Arizona’ as a pacer; he is a 
wonder, and will lead the track; follow him 
closely until just before the finish — don’t 
pass him under any circumstances until you 
get within a few lengths of the line; then 
let ‘ Spitfire’ out for all you’re worth.” 

The capitalist paused in his recital, and 
turned his cigar meditatively in his fingers. 

“Well, did he obey your instructions?” 
asked one of his listeners. 

“Yes,” answered the owner, “to the let- 
ter. He kept just behind ‘ Arizona’ until 
they were almost at the finish line, and then 
he spurted ahead in great shape; but, un- 
fortunately, there were four horses ahead of 
* Arizona.’ ” 





Drinks Enough to Float a Navy 


Somesopy who has been computing the 
quantity of the liquids consumed by the 
American people within a twelvemonth, has 
found that we drank last year enough tea, 
coffee, wine, beer, liquors, and other bever- 
ages to cover an area of land two miles 
square to a depth of ten feet—a lake large 
enough, it was suggested, to float several 
navies of the size of our own. The amount 
of alcoholic beverages alone which were nec- 
essary to satisfy the national thirst during 
this period would fill a canal 100 miles long, 
100 feet wide, and 10 feet deep. 





The End of the World 


SPECULATIONS concerning the manner in 
which life on the world will come to an end 
are as various as they are interesting. Here 
are some of the latest theories: 

As the interior of the earth grows grad- 
ually cooler, the waters on the surface will 
sink and be absorbed until the exterior of 
the globe is a parched and uninhabitable 
desert. Another theory is that the water 
will encroach on the land, eating it away 
until the oceans entirely cover the surface. 
A more picturesque theory holds that our 
world is bound eventually to collide with 
some one of the innumerable comets that 
are tearing irresponsibly through space; or 
the sun’s heat may suddenly become so in- 
tensified that the earth will be shrivelled 
up like a moth in a candle flame. 
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Dr. Lappont 


Physician to the Late Pope Leo XIII., and Now Physi- 
cian in Ordinary to Pope Pius X., Finds 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


“Marvelous Efficacy in Gout, Rheumatism, Gastro- 
intestinal Dyspepsia, and in all the Various 
Forms of Uric Acid Diathesis.” 





Following is an Exact Translation of Dr. Lapponi’s Testimonial as 
Written by Himself: 


RoME, August 24, 1903.—In the Hospital of San Giovanni Calibrita (del Fatebene 
Fratelli) in Rome, directed by myself, I have largely experimented with the natural 


mineral water placed in com- BUFFALO 
merce under the name of 


Ww, and am glad to 
ATER beabletoattest 


that, by its richness of composition of lithia, it is of marvelous efficacy in cases of 
Gout, of Chronic, Articular, and Muscular Rheumatism, of Hepatic Congestions and 
Functional Disorders, of Gastro- intestinal Dyspepsia, of Graveland Renallnsufficiency, 
of light Nephritic Affections and of aff the various forms of Uric Acid Diathesis. 

The same water is also to be recommended highly in the initial processes of 
Arterio-sclerosis and in obstinate forms of Bronchial Asthma. 


May also be used as a good table water. 


So much I declare for the truth. 


(Signed) PRoF. GIusEPPE LAPPONI. 


Principal Physician of the Hospital of San Giovanni Calibrita (del Fatebene Fra- 
telli) in Rome, Member of the Academy of Medicine of Rome, etc., etc. 


BUFFALO LITHIA 


tion or question sent to any address. 


is for sale by Grocers and Druggists, gener- 
WATER ally. Testimonials which defy all imputa- 


PROPRIETOR BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINCS, VIRCINIA,. 





Skin Diseases 


Eczema, Salt Rheum, Pimples, 
Ringworm, Itch, Ivy Poison, Acne 
or other skin ‘troubles, can be 
promptly cured by 


Hydrozone 


Hydrozone is endorsed by leading 
physicians. It is absolutely harm- 
less, yet most powerful healing 
agent. Hydrozone destroys para- 
sites which cause these diseases. 
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5 CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS, 
Best Cough Syrup, ‘l'astes Good. Use a 
wn” in time. Sold by druggists. -] 
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rv, and LIQUOR HARITS CURED 
Thousands, having failed elsewhere, 
have been cured by us. Write 


The Dr. J.L.Stephens Cv., Dept. 57, Lebanon, Ohio 








‘* Among the Pines of New Jersey ”’ 
A Fashionable Fall Resort 


90 Minutes 
from 


New York 


Reached by the 


NEW JERSEY CENTRAL 


Its palatial hotels are famed for their perfect 
cuisine and its sports include all popular pastimes. 























= Hee dy alts Book will be sent upon application to 
BURT, General Passenger Agent, New York. 
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by GEORGE ADE 


Author of ** The Girl Proposition,’’ *‘ Fables in Song,”’ etc. 


PEOPLE YOU KNOW 


Mr. Ade is perhaps the most thoroughly American of our humorists. 
latest book, and it is made up of more of his inimitable *‘ fables in slang.” 
more than mere humor of expression hes these fables. 


People } 


some phase of American life, 


Fifty Full-Page Mustrations by McCutcheon and Others. 


People 


Ornamented Cloth, $1.00 


(IMPRINT OF R. H. RUSSELL) 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


PUBLISHERS, 


FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK 


You Know is his 
There is something 
Each of them is a brilliant little satire on 
‘ou Know is a book that every one will read and laugh over. 








Keeley 


ALCOHOL :: 
WHITE PLAINS 
BUFFALO, N. 
LEXINGTON, MASS. 
Ure PROVIDENCE, R. |. 
WEST HAVEN, CONN. 


OPIUM : : DRUG USING 
N. These diseases yield easily to the 
Y Double Chloride of Gold Treat- 
re ment as administered at the 
KEELEY INSTITUTES. 
Communications confidential, 
Write for particulars, 
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The Progress of Science 
A Picturesque Fact 


In that admirable record of scientific 
achievement, The Story of Nineteenth Cen- 
tury Science, written just before the dis- 
covery of radium, Dr. Williams says that 
chemistry has by no means exhausted the re- 
sources of the earth’s supply of raw material. 
During the preceding year two new terres- 
trial elements had been discovered; but one 
of these had for years been known to the 
astronomer as a solar element, and named 
helium because of its abundance in the sun. 
The spectroscope had reached out millions 
of miles into space and brought back this 
new element, and it took the chemist a score 
of years to discover that he had all along 
had samples of the same substance unrec- 
ognized in his terrestrial laboratory. There 
is hardly a more picturesque fact than that 
in the entire history of scientific investiga- 
tion. 


Nitrogen the Inexhaustible Fertilizer 

There is a happy timeliness in the appear- 
ance, in the current number of HARPER’s 
MAGAZINE, of Mr. Ray Stannard Baker’s 
article on “The Scientist and the Food 
Problem.” In it he states the facts in con- 
nection with the exhaustion of the soil in 
agricultural countries, particularly by the 
depletion of nitrogenous products, which are 
the greatest of all natural fertilizers. ‘ The 
problem,” he says, “as seen by the pes- 
simists, is simple: The world is reaching the 
limits of its capacity for food production, 
while the population continues to increase 
enormously: How soon will starvation be- 
gin?” But Mr. Baker is not pessimistic. 
“When man seems just at the limit of his 
resources, science and invention step in and 
open new fields, literally as well as figura- 
tively.” The writer proceeds to give an ac- 
count of the fine work in scientific fertiliza- 
tion that is being accomplished. Almost s- 
muJtaneously with the publication of this use- 
ful article comes the announcement that two 
American electrochemists, Mr. C. 8S. Bradley 
and Mr. D. R. Lovejoy, have perfected an in- 
vention by which the nitrogen of the atmos- 
phere is readily turned to nitric acid and 
made available, in abundance and at a mod- 
erate cost, for agricultural fertilization and 
commercial use. This fixation of nitrogen is 
effected by electrochemical treatment of the 
atmosphere. The inventors of the process 
seem to have arrived at this important 
achievement by following up a clue furnished 
by Dr. Priestley, a famous physicist, as long 
ago as the eighteenth century. Sir William 
Crookes, too, recently proposed that nitrogen 
he obtained in this way. There are seven 
tons of nitrogen gas weighting down every 
square yard of the surface of the earth. 
Thus a building the size of Carnegie Music 
Hall holds about twenty-seven tons of nitro- 
gen, and if this could be fixed in the form of 
nitrate of soda it would be worth at least 
$10,000. The immense importance of the new 
invention may be gathered from the follow- 
ing remarks of Mr. Baker in the article be- 
fore mentioned: “ The failure of the nitro- 
gen of the soil and the inability to supply 
it in sufficient quantities by artificial means 
has formed the basis of the predictions of 
coming starvation made by Sir William 
Crookes and others. Indeed, if the world 
ever starves, it will be from lack of nitro- 
gen: and yet if such starvation takes place, 
it will be in a world full of nitrogen.” 


The New Edison Battery 

It is now announced that Mr. Edison’s 
new “ charging-machine,” as he calls his per- 
fected battery—to which reference was made 
in this column last week—will at first cost 
$450, but a reduction in price is promised. 
It is still claimed that this battery will run 
your automobile, light your house, cook your 
meals, and do almost any other odd jobs of 
a motive order that you like to impose on it. 
Some details of the battery have just been 
made public. The cells are oblong in shape, 
14 inches high, 5 inches wide, and - 31%, inches 
thick.” They. weigh a fraction over 14 pounds 
each, and three of them represent one horse- 
power. These cells fit the body of a vehicle, 
side by side, and are connected by insulator 
wires. There is no leakage or deterioration 
in the batteries. They are made of nickel 
and iron oxides immersed in an alkaline 
liquid. 
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Music 


The Season’s Opening—Mr. Wetzler’s 
Concert 


THE musical season of 1903-4—the most 
promising and momentous in recent years— 
was opened with impressive seriousness on 
October 30 at Carnegie Hall, Mr. Hermann 
Hans Wetzler, his orchestra, and M. Jacques 
Thibaud serving as the important incidents 
of the occasion. Mr. Wetzler cherishes 
a wholly laudable ambition to become a com- 
manding figure in the local orchestral field. 
It has been questioned whether he is as 
yet quite adequate to the demands of so emi- 
nent a place as he aspires to fill, and it 
must be admitted that judgment, poise, and 
authority are scarcely his most striking pos- 
sessions. On the other hand, he has indi- 
viduality, ideas, and a most contagious en- 
thusiasm. His reading the other evening of 
Liszt’s “ Mazeppa” was eloquent and _ tell- 
ing, rich in color and emotion; one must, 
however, emphatically dissent from his view 
of the Beethoven symphony (the seventh) 
which he played, for this was ragged, ill-bal- 
anced, at times inarticulate. 

M. Thibaud, the young French violinist 
whom Mr. Wetzler’s concert served to intro- 
duce to America, is a musician of exquisite 
capacity. He has a tone like spun honey, a 
brilliantly competent technique, a style of 
singular purity and repose. He sounds no 
depths, and is serenely unconscious of the 
heights, and he makes a continual sacrifice 
of virility and significance to mere luscious- 
ness of effect; but he is, nevertheless, in 
his slight and limited way, a master. 


Patti Once More 


Adelina Patti, otherwise the Baroness 
Cederstrém, returned to the American con- 
cert stage last week for what we are earnest- 
ly assured is “the very last time.” The 
wits have done admirably in the past with 
the subject of the diva’s leave-takings, so 
we may relegate to them the surpassing op- 
portunities of the present. But what of that 
notorious voice which has been for genera- 
tions an international tradition? The most 
scrupulous gallantry cannot blink the fact 
that the voice which so valiantly projected 
itself into the spaces of Carnegie Hall last 
week has lost all but a pitiable modicum of 
its former loveliness, its inimitable and 
haunting magic. The art which is its con- 
trolling impulse is as dexterously heedful as 
of old, but the voice itself is acidulous and 
worn. It has still its appealing tones— 
beauty has not yet passed wholly from it; 
but these are occasional only. And at the 
end one realizes, a little sadly, that the Patti 
of yesterday—the Patti of our mothers—is 
but a unique and receding memory. 





The Kneisel Quartet 


That rare flower of the musical life of 
America, the Kneisel Quartet, seems hap- 
pily to have become native to our immediate 
neighborhood. The twelfth season of the 
Quartet in New York was inaugurated last 
week at Mendelssohn Hall by a concert of 
familiar complexion—familiar in its fineness 
of accomplishment. its loveliness of mood, its 
impeccable artistic dignity. Mr. Kneisel, Mr. 
Theodorowicz, Mr. Svecenski, and Mr. Schroe- 
der played Schubert’s D-minor quartet as 
they alone can play it—with superb and flaw- 
less excellence, and, at the end, a slight but 
charming quartet in G major by one of the 
neo-Russians, Alexander Kopylow. With Mr. 
Harold Bauer, the assisting pianist,- Mr. 
Schroeder played the beautiful A-major ’cello 
sonata of Beethoven—an eloquent and virile 
performance. 


Music and the Solar Plexus 

We print herewith a portion of an inter- 
esting communication which has been re- 
ceived from Mr. Adair Welcker, of San 
Francisco, concerning a recent noteworthy 
achievement in American music: 

“The Roosevelt March, by my sister 
Miss Henrietta Welcker, is one that, played 
on the piano, it has caused to come over 
some people who do not ordinarily dance, 
what has to them seemed like an almost un- 
controllable, or irresistible impulse to do so; 
and, played on bands, warmth will be con- 
veyed to, and fire aroused in the Solar plexus.” 
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From East to West .- 


Absolutely the finest tobacco grown in Turkey 
is made up in the Egyptian manner in 


Esyptian 
DEITIES. 


No better Turkish cigaretie can be made. 
Look for the signature of 8. ANARGYROS. 
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Bills of exchange bought and 


Letters sold. Cable Transfers to Eu- 


rope and South Africa, Com- 
of mercial and Travellers’ Letters 


° of Credit. Collections made. 
Credit. 


International Cheques. Cer- 
tificates of Deposit. 


BANKERS, No. 59 WALL STREET. 





The 
Corn Exchange Bank 
New York 


WILLIAM A. NASH, President 


THOMAS T. BARR, \ l 
WALTER E. FREW, § 


F. T. MARTIN, Cashier 
WM. E. WILLIAMS, Assistant Cashier 


"ice-P residents 





CONDENSED STATEMENT 
DECEMBER 1, 1902 





ASSETS 
Loans and Discounts . . . $22,821,102.49 
| Due from Banks .... . 1,809,133.52 
| Banking Houses and Lots . 1,524,792.96 
| Bonds, Stocks, etc. . . . . 1,024,125.34 
Cash and c’ks on other Banks 9,386,664.23 
$36,565,818.54 


LIABILITIES 
Capital, Surplus, and Undivid- 


| @@°Proits .... $5,216,107.78 
| Deposits subject to Check . 31,349,'710.76 
$36,565,818.54 





GREECE, ITALY. Three Months’ Tour, Jan. 
5. Small party. Strictly First Class. 
9 E.C. ATKINSON, 112 N.19thSt., Philadelphia 
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Brown Brothers & Co.,| 


HASKINS & SELLS 


CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 
NO. 30 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK 
30 Coleman Street, London, E. C. 
CABLE ADDRESS, ** HASKSELLS" 
St. Louis 


The 
Substitute 


By WILL N. HARBEN 


Author of “Abner Daniel,” etc. 


Chicago Cleveland Pittsburg 





A love story of Northern Georgia. A young man 
of humble birth but natively fine character is be- 
friended by an old man who desires to atone for a 
past sin by so educating and training him that he may 
become his moral substitute in the eyes of Providence. 
Hence the name. From the first chapter to the last 
there is a continuous flow of anecdote and humorous 


reminiscence, 


Cloth, $1.50 





THE 


Redfields 
Succession 


By HENRY B. BOONE and 
KENNETH BROWN 


Authors of “ Eastover Court House” 


A vivid and entertaining picture of Virginia country 
life. The love story is cleverly managed, and piques 
the reader’s interest from first to last. Scenes of fox- 
hunting and other country sports are described with 
fidelity, yet with much dash and color, 


Ornamented Cloth, $1.50 
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PRO ] | Up-to-date Auto 
IIVZ Spy designs in 


Bicycle 
Cards. 


High quality—low price. 
They wear well. 
For sale by dealers. 


The U. S. Playing Card Co. 
Cincinnati, U.S.A. 
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in stamps—1 28pages. 


Hoyle for 10c. Address Dept. 28. 


For Duplicate Whist, best of card games, use 
ish Ui t Paines’s Trays. Lessons free with each set 
TRADEIIaAnn ine of trays. Write for particulars. 
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Automobile Back. Order b: 
Copyright, 1902, by 











I. W. Harper 
Rye. 


“On Every Tongue.” 


Its efficacy as a stimulant, its virtue as a beverage, its unsurpassed general excellence 
have made it famous alike at home and abroad. Sold by leading dealers everywhere. 


BERNHEIM DISTILLING CO., Louisville, Ky. 
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Rich and Rare 


It is hard to describe the 
exquisite flavor, so mellow 
and delicious, of 


Hunter 


Baltimore 


Rye 





America’s 
Best Whiskey 


SE Taste is the 
BALTIMORERYE judge and 


BOTTLED BY 
WM LANAHANG SON. satisfaction 
BALTIMORE is the verdict 


Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 
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LEADING HOTEL 


Boston, Mass. 
BERKELEY HOTEL 


Berkeley and Boylston Streets, Boston, Mass. 
EUROPEAN and AMERICAN PLANS 
é Modern in every detail. 
Convenient to large Stores, Theatres, and ail 
places of interest. 
Near Back Bay Srations. 


JOHN A. SHERLOCK. 


Cortez (GARS 


“MADE AT KEY WEST— 














“Lake Shore Limited.” 
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